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The Advisory Commission—and this 
magazine—are primarily concerned 
with the international exchange of per- 
sons. Yet it is obvious that the com- 
munications media play a role of tre- 
mendous—and probably increasing— 
importance in the international ex- 
change of ideas on educational and 
cultural matters. We therefore believe it 
appropriate for Exchange to devote an 
issue to a discussion of the problems 
and the potential of the mass media as 
purveyors across national boundaries of 
information and opinion. In fact, this 
seems to us a particularly apt moment 
for such a discussion, for as John 
Richardson points out in the article 
which introduces this number, ‘‘The 
mass media are exercising more and 
more power in defining the emerging 
world political system.”’ 

A year ago, at the UNESCO General 
Conference in Nairobi, the most con- 
troversial item on the agenda was the 
debate on a ‘‘Declaration of Principles’’ 
for the international dissemination of 
news. The debate continues. We are 
pleased to present later in these pages 
comment on the subject by three distin- 
guished authorities. 

As we go to press the 35 signatories of 
the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (the ‘‘ Helsinki agree- 
ment’’) are meeting at a follow-up con- 
ference in Belgrade. They will review, 
among other things, what they have 
done and should do to implement the 
agreement’s provisions on the free flow 
of information. 

Before this number of Exchange 
reaches you, it seems likely that the 
Congress will have acted affirmatively 
on the President’s Reorganization Plan 
2, a proposal to improve the handling of 
our country’s ‘‘ public diplomacy’’ by 
merging into a new agency the activities 
of the State Department’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) 
and those of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA). We therefore wel- 
come to this number the comments of 


Leonard H. Marks 
Chairman 


Dr. John Reinhardt, the Director of 
USIA, on aspects of the work of USIA 
with which our readers may not be as 
familiar as they are with that of CU. 
These are only a few of the indica- 
tions we receive almost daily that the 
world in general, and the United States 
in particular, are more alert than they 
have ever been to the transmission of 
ideas— for good or evil—through the 
communications media. This must be 
attributable, at least in part, to what has 
often been referred to as the ‘‘commu- 
nications explosion.’’ In the last 10 
years, advances in the technology of 
communications have quite literally 
staggered the imagination. Let me il- 
lustrate from my personal experience. 
In 1970 I predicted in a talk toa 
group of leaders that satellites could 
provide through terrestrial facilities the 
following services: picture phone serv- 
ices, broadcasting links for regional and 
international educational networking, 
digital communications, closed-circuit 
broadcasts for hospitals and medical 
schools, research and retrieval systems 
for schools and libraries, community 
antenna services, and broadband links. 
Many in the audience, I am sure, felt 
that these were highly fanciful uses for 
satellites. Yet now, a mere7 years later, 
every one of them has become a reality. 
Some of the recent developments in 
communications technology are re- 
ferred to elsewhere in these pages: by 
Frank Norwood in his article on broad- 
casting satellites; by Lillian Pfaff in her 
account of teaching by satellite in the 
South Pacific; and by Erik Mortensen in 
his piece on computer communication. 
And these only scratch the surface of an 
expanding territory yet to be cultivated. 
Weare, then, clearly living at a time 
when the means of transmitting ideas in- 
ternationally are alraost limitless. Yet 


this very fact presents us with a para- 
dox. I think it is at least arguable that as 
we have improved our technological ca- 
pacity for international communica- 
tions, we have used our facilities less 
comprehensivety and less intelligently. 
This is a difficult thesis to defend statis- 
tically; but it is not at all difficult to 
catalogue some of the developments 
which lead to this suspicion. In fact, a 
number of them are revealed in the 
pages which follow. 

I have already alluded to the Declara- 
tion of Principles debated at the last 
UNESCO General Conference. If ap- 
proved, it would have severely limited 
the free flow of information by putting 
control of media in the hands of govern- 
ments. Though few countries support 
this extreme position, many Third 
World nations are strongly in favor of a 
variation on this theme: controlling in 
some way the activities of Western news 
agencies. Clayton Kirkpatrick and 
Narinder Aggarwala present various 
points of view on this issue later in this 
number. 

In spite of the Helsinki agreement, 
the Soviet Union continues to jam 
selected Western broadcasts and is, as 
Mr. Sirkin points out in his article, 
unalterably opposed to direct satellite 
broadcasting into Soviet homes. Many 
Western countries are equally opposed, 
if for different reasons. In fact, the 
United States is one of the few countries 
in the world on record as favoring unre- 
stricted use of direct satellite broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Jack Valenti, President of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, 
presents us with some discouraging sta- 
tistics on the exchange of films between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
And Robert Baensch, Chairman of the 
International Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers, while 
generally bullish on the exchange of 
books, nevertheless points out in his 
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The Mass Media 
and Cultural Exchange 


John Richardson, Jr. 


We must learn how communications shape the cultural and 
political assumptions of our world. 


A lot of nonsense is believed about 
‘*communication.”’ 

Distraught married couples nod respectfully when 
counseled that communication reduces conflict—their 
own years of intensely hostile communicative experience 
with each other to the contrary. 

Parents accept advice to communicate more with 
their teenagers, forgetting that the last time they tried it 
the emotional circuits shorted out in a fight that nearly 
finished the family. 

Utility companies are urged to communicate more 
with the public—and are taken aback by the furies they 
unleash. 

Even readers of this magazine may be pardoned if 
they sometimes forget that ever more cross-cultural 
human encounters, ever more books, TV shows, and 
athletes exchanged will not necessarily improve mutual 
understanding and mutual confidence in American rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, Nigeria, India, or even 
Canada. 

Increased human interaction, whether mediated or 
not, may indeed improve relationships. But even in the 
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long run it is problematical, as the Irish North and 
South, Protestant and Catholic, know only too well. 

It is not the amount of communication that counts, 
but its character, its impact. If the net effect is more ac- 
curate mutual perceptions, more empathetic mutual ap- 
preciation, increased awareness of common concerns, 
and more pervasive and habitual patterns of mutually 
rewarding cooperation, then the result will probably be 
better relationships—certainly a better climate for rela- 
tionships. Within family, neighborhood, nation, or 
world community, the principle is the same: The tech- 
nique and volume of communication from words to bul- 
lets and from education to economic intercourse are 
rarely decisive. The meaning for the participants makes 
the difference between concord and discord, competi- 
tion and collaboration, allies and enemies, peace and 
war. : 

**Meaning’’ is a highly subjective term. So the first 
criterion for politically useful communication outside 
diplomatic channels is a subjective one: relevance to the 
concerns of people who influence political outcomes. 

Hadley Cantril used the phrase ‘‘patterns of human 
concern’’ ' years ago to describe the most basic objec- 
tive of legitimate political inquiry. He sought to 
stimulate interest in systematic approaches to the com- 
parative analysis of the perceptions, perspectives, 
aspirations, and frustrations of various populations. 
Merchandizers and advertisers have paid attention; 
governments have not. 

Like families and communities, nations interact most- 


' Hadley Cantril, Patterns of Human Concern, Rutgers Univ. Press, 1965. 





ly through means and with psychological consequences 
which are largely unexplored and often subconscious. 
Americans sell cold tablets, news magazines, and cars in 
Nigeria with minimal awareness of impacts on the Ni- 
gerian national ethos, Nigerian political frustrations, or 
even on Nigerian attitudes toward the United States. 
Mexican authorities wink at illegal immigration to the 
United States, considering it a safety valve for social 
pressures and avoiding any serious study of the poten- 
tial for American resentment. Many American busi- 
nessmen pay minimal attention to foreign perceptions 
of their activities and are subject to frequent unpleasant 
surprises. And the Carter administration launches a 
major new worldwide campaign for human rights, 
without any means to monitor public reaction abroad 
except impressionistically—rather a weak reed. 

Among all the multiplying interactions which involve 
nations more and more inextricably in each others’ af- 
fairs (for better or worse), none are more potent and less 
understood than those of the mass media. 

In spite of the pioneering efforts of a few brilliant 
scholars (Bernard C. Cohen and W. Phillips Davison 
come first to mind), even our knowledge of the role of 


the news media in the formation of U.S. foreign policy 
is limited. Beyond that, we know almost nothing of the 
ways in which American TV entertainment, films, 
books, popular music, and magazines shape the cultural 
and political assumptions of powerful elites—and or- 
dinary people—around the world. Even further from 
our ken is the political impact of the transnational 
media event: a Time cover story on political persecution 
or a Sadat visit to Israel choreographed for TV. 

It is, therefore, cheering that this issue of Exchange 
magazine has been devoted to the problems and poten- 
tial for the international exchange of ideas through the 
mass media. 

The result might be more than current enlightenment. 
The result could be to stir some additional thought, 
some further inquiry, some new ferment in an area of 
international relations where professional and scholarly 
ignorance is vast. 

The mass media are exercising more and more power 
in defining the emerging world political system. It will 
be interesting to see whether it is possible to generate a 
correspondingly increased interest in exploring the im- 
plications of this power. CJ 
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Scholarships for Journalists have been 
made available for the 1979-80 school 
year by the Rotary Foundation of 
Rotary International. Designed to for- 
ward the Foundation’s goal of improv- 
ing international understanding, the 
awards provide for travel, tuition, and 
living costs for a 1-year study abroad 
tour. Candidates, male or female be- 
tween 21 and 28, either must have com- 
pleted 2 years of employment in broad- 
cast or print journalism or 2 years in 
suitable academic studies for careers in 
news communications work. 

Contact your local Rotary club for 
full information. Applications for the 
1979-80 school year are due by March 
1, 1978. For general information on 
Rotary International or the location of 
the club nearest you, write: Rotary 
International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, IL 60201. 


The Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, in cooperation 
with the American Council on Ger- 
many, Inc., has announced a new travel 
and study exchange program for Amer- 
ican and German journalists. 

Up to three journalists from each 
country will be chosen annually to be 
John J. McCloy Fellows. The program 
honors the U.S. Military Governor and 
High Commissioner for Germany from 
1949 to 1952. 

The fellowships are open to all jour- 
nalists and provide travel and living ex- 
penses during the 4 to 8-week exchange 
visits. The amount of each fellowship 
will depend on the journalist’s destina- 
tion and length of stay. 

Applications, which should include a 
brief essay on the applicant’s proposed 
study project, must be submitted before 
February 1 to: Donald Shanor, 500 
Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, NY 10027. 


The Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange (CIEE) announces an 
exceptional travel program in Japan 
from June 30 to July 31, 1978. The 
Japanese Education and Society pro- 
gram is open to persons presently em- 
ployed in educational positions. During 
the first week, participants will learn 
some basic Japanese and go on cultural 
field trips. Then there will be a 1-week 
home stay. Next they will visit Kyoto for 
a week and attend lectures and discus- 
sions conducted by leading Japanese 
scholars. Then participants will have 1 
week for independent travel in Asia. 

The application deadline is April 20, 
1978. Additional information and ap- 
plications are available from Marge L. 
Mayer, Program Administrator, Asian 
Programs, CIEE, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 
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Satellite Communications: 
Hopes and Fears 


Abraham M. Sirkin 


A look at the potentials of space communication, including the 
prospects and problems of direct broadcast TV satellites. 


Abraham M. Sirkin 1978 


4 up a phone in 


Chicago, dial a dozen digits, and within 
seconds you are talking to a friend in 
Rome or reserving a room in Kyoto. 

Flip on a TV set in Rio, twist the dial, 
and you are watching the Olympics in 
Munich or Montreal or Moscow. 

Check in Paris for your onward flight 
from New York to Des Moines and the 
airline agent in Paris confirms your 
New York-Des Moines flight within 
minutes. 

A mere decade or so ago, all these 
conveniences were either relatively rare 
or simply out of the question. They were 
made possible by the rapid advances in 
space communications which were in 
their infancy in the 1960’s and matured 
into young and confident adulthood in 
the 1970’s. 


Future Visions 


The pace of progress in world com- 
munications, since Telstar was launched 
in 1962 by the U.S. National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) 


for the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, has led to sanguine 
visions of a world united by invisible 
electromagnetic bonds of education, in- 
formation, culture, health, economic 
progress, and a generally improved 
quality of life. 

The communications miracles—the 
ones already with us and those still 
expected—together with the related ‘‘in- 
formation explosion’’—have engen- 
dered an international community of 
enthusiasts, whose ideal seems to be a 
world in which every individual on earth 
would be able to hear, see, and talk 
back to every other individual at will. 
As is the case with all visions of perfec- 
tion, this one is never likely to be 
realized in toto. But several modest ap- 
proaches toward this telecommunica- 
tions paradise are close to realization or 
on the horizon. 

For example, groups gathered in for- 
mal or informal meetings somewhere on 
one continent may be able to see and 
converse with their professional, busi- 
ness, academic, or Official colleagues 
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gathered on another continent an ocean 
away. This procedure, called teleconfer- 
encing, is now technically feasible and 
has had some success in early experi- 
ments. The question now is whether the 
advantages to be gained from such a ser- 
vice would be worth the costs, whatever 
these turn out to be. 

Rural villages in developing countries 
may get education for literacy, nutri- 
tion, agriculture, and family planning 
via community television receivers that 
acquire programs beamed to them from 
their own government services through 
broadcasting satellites. NASA’s exper- 
imental satellite ATS-6 has delivered 
such programs experimentally in India, 
in Brazil, and in the Appalachian, 
Rocky Mountain, and Alaskan areas of 
the United States during the past 3 
years. Whether governments will decide 
to finance operational use of this tech- 
nology for these purposes remains to be 
seen. 

Large volumes of computer data of 
value to international commerce, fi- 
nance and scientific exchange, can now 
be moved quickly and cheaply across 
continents and oceans via satellite. 
Quick access to the computer data 
banks now proliferating in many spe- 
cialized fields could be provided to 














‘**. .. the technology of telecommunications. . . could help developing nations. . . wipe out 
illiteracy, grow more food, reduce birth rates, develop industrial skills, deliver better health 
services to hundreds of millions, raise cultural leveis, and integrate nations by helping to give their 
tribalized or otherwise fragmented citizens a sense of national identity.’’ 








developing countries as well as to the 
advanced nations that are already able 
to share in their benefits. Commercial 
firms have begun to compete in provid- 
ing services in this area, but it will take 
expanding markets and governmental 
facilitation to bring the costs within 
range of users in developing countries. 


Internal and International Goals 


Clearly, communications _ satellites 
are technically capable of bringing these 
and other benefits to many nations. If 
no other factors were involved, the 
technology of telecommunications, 
given generous use of satellites and 
widespread availability of receiving 
equipment, could help developing na- 
tions internally to move more rapidly to 
many of their primary goals: to wipe out 
illiteracy, grow more food, reduce birth 
rates, develop industrial skills, deliver 
better health services to hundreds of 
millions, raise cultural levels, and inte- 
grate nations by helping to give their 
tribalized or otherwise fragmented citi- 
zens a sense of national identity. If they 
had the desire and the means, govern- 
ments could employ satellites domesti- 
cally to bring the populations of their 
remote areas into the mainstream of na- 
tional life and to develop informed pub- 
lics that could participate effectively in 
national governance. 

A glimpse of the future was granted 
to millions of people in 26 countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America over a 
2-month period in 1976 in a satellite 
demonstration project sponsored by the 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment. The Agency used NASA’s ATS-6 
to enable these audiences, looking at 
community receivers, to see and hear 
their own heads of state and other of- 
ficials in the capital cities discuss space 
applications and to view films that 
described what space technology could 
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contribute to promote development in 
the Third World. 

Beyond what it might do for 
individual countries, satellite com- 
munications technology, pushed to its 
theoretical limits, can be envisioned as 
contributing to several widely shared in- 
ternational goals as well. It could: 


¢ Promote a more balanced flow of 
information between advanced and 
developing nations by providing all 
countries with capabilities to 
transmit as well as receive mes- 
sages, data, and broadcasts. 


Advance intercultural understand- 
ing by making the cultural achieve- 
ments and values of each country 
accessible to the people of other 
countries. 


Speed economic development by 
reducing the knowledge gap be- 
tween the advanced and the devel- 
oping nations through the various 
means of transmitting computer 
data and other information in vari- 
ous economic, scientific, and tech- 
nical fields. 


Bring awareness of important 
world trends and events and of dif- 
ferent points of view on political, 
social, and economic issues to the 
populations of all countries. 


If the technology and the arrange- 
ments for its use continue to progress 
along present lines, some of these 
theoretical benefits are likely to be 
realized. But some are not, certainly not 
in the immediate future. For there are a 
number of constraints that will limit the 
chances of the technology to deliver on 
all its ‘‘promises,’’ and to move us fur- 
ther toward the dreamed-of goal of the 
‘global village.’’ These constraints are 
technical, economic, and political in 
nature. 


Technical Limitations 


The primary technical limitations 
relate to the current ‘‘state of the art’’ 
and to the increasing world competition 
for two scarce resources—satellite 
‘*parking spaces’’ in the geostationary 
orbit and useable radio frequencies in 
the electromagnetic spectrum. 

At present, the most efficient means 
NASA has found of providing reliable 
telecommunications services via satellite 
has been to launch the vehicles in an or- 
bit which is synchronous with the 
earth’s own revolutions. This is achiev- 
able only in an orbit about 22,000 miles 
above the Equator. A communications 
satellite at that height can cover about a 
third of the earth’s surface but may 
have to be spaced a good distance away 
from another satellite operating in the 
same frequency band to avoid interfer- 
ence. 

The time may come when, at least 
over congested communications areas 
such as the United States, Europe- 
Africa, and the Atlantic, nations and 
services will be vying with one another 
for available satellite ‘‘ parking spaces.’’ 
If the technological means are devel- 
oped to manage the traffic jam, how- 
ever, it may be possible to accommodate 
all communications needs—and some of 
the bright visions of the future—in the 
equatorial orbit. 

A more immediate and pressing scar- 
city is that of the useable radio 
(including television) frequencies. 
Already there is keen competition in cer- 
tain parts of the world, and especially in 
Europe, for the frequencies available 
for point-to-point and broadcast serv- 
ices in the bands authorized for such 
services in the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. That is why there is currently so 
much interest in, and intensive prepara- 
tion for, the 1979 World Administrative 
Radio Conference (WARC) of the In- 
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ternational Telecommunication Union 
(1.T.U.). This conference will review the 
usage and efficiency of all existing fre- 
quency allocations and authorize the al- 
location of additional bands in the 
upper ranges of the spectrum for partic- 
ular services around the world. For 
most of these upper ranges the technol- 
ogy for their effective utilization does 
not yet exist. The competing pressures 
therefore will be concentrated on those 
that are already in use or for which the 
applicable technology is in sight. 

The available bands will have to satis- 
fy the communications requirements of 
military, commercial, airline, maritime, 
amateur, public service, and political in- 
terests of many nations. The claims that 
will be presented, the bargaining and 
compromises that will take place, and 
the decisions that will be made at this 
conference will influence the shape of 
worldwide communications for years to 
come. 

In view of the many competing 
demands for frequencies for a variety of 
services and the universally recognized 
need for an orderly and efficient use of 
the entire spectrum, some of the visions 
of the more ardent communicators will 
have to await the results of further 
research and development efforts. Re- 
search is now going forward to develop 
more efficient ways both to utilize the 
frequency spectrum and to reduce satel- 
lite spacing requirements. 


The Economic Factor 


A more tangible restraint is the eco- 
nomic factor. Capital and operating 
costs are substantial in the satellite 
business. If the technology permits it 
and the market can be developed, high 
volume of usage can bring costs down. 
This is beginning to be the case with cer- 
tain types of financial data which move 
from computer to computer via tele- 
communications, tempting a Harvard 
group studying this field to coin the 
term ‘‘compunications’’ to describe the 
new phenomenon. 

To be initiated and sustained, com- 
munications services using satellites 
have to meet one of two tests. They have 
to be commercially profitabie to the pri- 
vate carriers in the United States or the 
governmental Post-Telegraph-Tele- 
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phone ministries (the PTTs) that handle 
the traffic in most other countries. Or 
they have to be deemed so essential or 
worthwhile to the government con- 
cerned that it is willing to put up the 
heavy investment and operating costs 
involved. 

Commercial services that provide 
access to general and specialized data 
banks are beginning to meet the first of 
these tests—that of profitability—in 
communications among the industrial- 
ized countries. The private firms operat- 
ing in these fields are already com- 
plaining of governmental restrictions 
being put on their operations. They sus- 
pect that one purpose is to discourage 
business that might otherwise accrue to 
the PTTs. These services may be ex- 
tended to some developing countries 
where profitability might be expected in 
a reasonable time. For smaller or poorer 
countries, introduction of such services 
will require governmental subsidy. 

To meet the second of the above tests, 
the governments involved would have to 
be persuaded that the proposed satellite 
services deserve high enough priority to 











take a substantial bite out of national 
budgets. The values may be clear to the 
communications specialists or to the 
knowledgeable communications 
‘*users’’ in a society, but unless the deci- 
sionmakers who control the purse 
strings appreciate the potential benefits, 
the proposals cannot get off the ground. 
This factor is particularly likely to 
affect projects whose objectives and 
results may seem to be intangible. 

An important element in economic 
calculations is the cost of receiving 
equipment, especially for new broad- 
casting services. The cost of ground 
receiving stations, such as community 
TV receivers, or the need to replace or 
to modify existing sets in individual 
homes to permit reception of programs 
from higher frequency ranges can be in- 
hibiting considerations when decisions 
on new projects are in the balance. 

A vivid example of the impact of the 
economic factor on the realization of 
communications dreams is what hap- 
pened to NASA’s broadcasting satellite 
program after it launched ATS-6. 
NASA had another such satellite on the 





drawing boards and two others in con- 
templation. For budgetary reasons 
among others, NASA dropped all three 
follow-ups and thereby terminated its 
major research and development in this 
area of communications. 

The idea was that if ATS—6 proved its 
value for broad community and nation- 
al development objectives, the U.S. 
private sector or foreign governments 
should be prepared to take over and pay 
the costs of later research and develop- 
ment. This has not yet happened. Non- 


some cases, governments have eyed the 
profitable transmission of data across 
national borders as a likely source of 
revenue and have slapped healthy tax 
rates on such transactions. Two nations, 
Sweden and West Germany, have 
moved, and others are contemplating 
moving, to control the flow of data 
across their borders. One fear apparent- 
ly, especially in connection with em- 
ployment, medical and credit records, is 
that the privacy of their citizens may be 
endangered if personal data are shipped 








‘**Should the television broadcasters of one nation be permitted 
to beam their programs into the homes of another nation 
without the ‘prior consent’ of the government of the receiving 


nation?’’ 








profit organizations in the United States 
and foreign governments have shown an 
interest in such follow-up, but their pro- 
jects are still in the ‘‘talk’’ stage. Never- 
theless, the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development continues to assist 
developing nations to acquire the skills 
needed to take advantage of satellite 
and other advanced telecommunications 
for development purposes. 

President Carter told the Organiza- 
tion of American States in April 1977 
that the United States would like to help 
its member countries to strengthen their 
own communications systems with the 
aid of satellites. And there is some 
discussion of the need for NASA to get 
back into the business of satellite com- 
munications experimentation. 


Political Constraints 


Of the three categories of potential 
constraints, however, the most intrigu- 
ing, by far, are the political ones. 
The political factors generally revolve 
around the question of national sover- 
eignty. International communications 
have a peculiar fascination for govern- 
ments and provide a fertile ground for 
political claims and fears. 

To begin with, various restrictions 
already placed or contemplated on data 
transfer have different purposes. In 


to computers abroad. Another possible 
worry is the uncontrolled transmission 
to competitors abroad of commercial 
data that are of a proprietary nature. 

The stationing of satellites in geosyn- 
chronous orbit has brought unexpected 
claims from some of the nations situ- 
ated on the Equator. Led by Colombia 
and Ecuador, they are arguing in U.N. 
bodies that their sovereignty extends to 
those points above their territories in 
which satellites may be placed in geosta- 
tionary orbit and that they are therefore 
entitled to control the use of, and possi- 
bly charge rent for, the space 22,000 
miles directly over their heads. The ar- 
gument presented has been that the sat- 
ellites are held in orbit by the Earth’s 
gravitational force, which reaches the 
satellites through the soil of the equator- 
ial nations, and that the relevant por- 
tions of this orbit are consequently the 
sovereign territories of these nations. 

This position appears, on the face of 
it, to contravene Article II of the 1967 
Outer Space Treaty which says: ‘‘Outer 
space .. . is not subject to national ap- 
propriation by claim of sovereignty. . .”’ 
It has gained minimal support among 
the nonequatorial majority and, from 
present indications, is not likely to gain 
much more. As a practical matter, 
therefore, it is not expected to add to the 
cost of satellite communications. 


More serious may be the pressures 
which may come from developing coun- 
tries at the 1979 WARC for a larger 
share of the frequency assignments, 
even if they are not yet prepared to use 
them, in order to reduce what some 
have termed the domination of world 
communications by the industrialized 
countries. The extent and consequences 
of such attitudes will become clearer as 
the WARC approaches. 

The political concerns of many na- 
tions about satellite communications 
have come to a head over the issue of 
direct broadcast TV satellites (DBS), an 
issue which might be instructive to ex- 
amine in considerable detail and which 
has engaged the time and attention of 
hundreds of diplomats, lawyers, and 
engineers at various United Nations 
bodies over the past 10 years. 

A direct broadcast TV satellite is one 
capable of transmitting a satisfactory 
image directly into a large community 
receiver (as the ATS-6 has been doing) 
or even into an individual home televi- 
sion set, with or without some technical 
modification of the receiver. This opens 
the possibility of a TV program origin- 
ating in one country being transmitted 
directly to the home TV sets in another 
country. It is such stuff as dreams—and 
nightmares—are made of. And it is the 
nightmares rather than the dreams that 
have dominated the long and heated in- 
ternational discussion over the ques- 
tions that this emerging technology has 
raised. 


**Prior Consent’’ Issue 


The core political question is this: 
Should the television broadcasters of 
one nation be permitted to beam their 
programs into the homes of another na- 
tion without the ‘‘prior consent’’ of the 
government of the receiving nation? Or 
to put it another way: Does the govern- 
ment of nation X have the right to inter- 
pose itself between foreign broadcasters 
and the people of nation X? 

The U.N. Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space and its Legal Sub- 
committee have been struggling for sev- 
eral years to put together a set of princi- 
ples to guide the future of direct broad- 
cast TV satellites. The debates at the an- 
nual meetings of these bodies have 
demonstrated that most of the 37 mem- 
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bers of the committee, other than the 
United States and a handful of its allies 
among the industrialized nations, favor 
a requirement for prior consent in some 
form. Their reasons—and fears—are 
numerous and varied: 


1. Totalitarian regimes that seek to 
maintain closed societies are naturally 
opposed to letting any information or 
ideas unacceptable to the regimes reach 
their people from the outside world. In 
the early stages of the debate on this 
issue 'at the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union went so far as to propose that na- 
tions be authorized to use any means at 
their disposal to eliminate the source of 
an information threat from outer space. 
This was widely taken to mean the right 
to shoot down offending broadcast sat- 
ellites. More recently the Soviet posi- 
tion, taking into account the negative 
reaction to its earlier hard line, has been 
modified to permit use of any ‘‘meas- 
ures which are recognized as legal under 
international law’’ to keep out material 
which the Soviet Union wants to have 
branded ‘‘illegal’’ on DBS-TV—pre- 
sumably some type of jamming. 

2. The governments of many nations 
with traditional cultures, especially in 
the Third World, say that they have 
enough trouble, as it is, maintaining the 
integrity of their national cultures in the 
face of the many modernizing or speci- 
fically Western influences reaching 
them through the existing media, educa- 
tional exchange, and the very process of 
industrialization and technical progress. 
A diet of TV programming from the ad- 
vanced nations, they assert, would 
erode their national cultures at an even 
faster pace, though some now purchase 
Western TV shows to fill the air time on 
local networks. Their assumption is that 
what they would receive via satellite TV 
would be the same TV fare that assaults 
their U.N. Representatives daily in New 
York and that envelops their leaders and 
officials when they visit Western 
Europe, North America, and Japan. 

3. Governments of developing coun- 
tries have also expressed fears that 
foreign TV broadcasts would fuel the 
rising economic expectations of their 
people, expectations that their econo- 
mies are hardly prepared to fulfill. A 
related fear is that multinational cor- 
porations might use their advertising 
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‘*The chances are slim that the United States . . . will attempt TV 
broadcasting via DBS to foreign nations in the foreseeable 
future.”’ 








skills to whet an appetite that could be 
appeased only by imports. 

4. The developing nations assume 
also that uncontrolled TV broadcasting 
to their people from the outside would 
aggravate the existing imbalance in the 
information flow between the nations of 
the North and those of the South. They 
are convinced that the nations capable 
of launching satellites and of p: sgram- 
ming international TV broadcasts are 
bound to dominate the flow of images 
and ideas. The poor countries do not 
have the resources to reciprocate and, 
even if they did, could not command the 
attention of audiences in the communi- 
cations-saturated countries of the 
North. 

5. The more advanced countries have 
their own economic concerns about the 
consequences of uncontrolled TV pro- 
gramming from another country. For- 
eign TV images on the home screen 
would compete with domestic programs 
and would be resisted by the various in- 
terests associated with domestic TV— 
the PTTs, the government and commer- 
cial broadcasting organizations, the 
program producers, the trade unions in 
the radio-TV industry, and the adver- 
tisers in countries where TV advertising 
is permitted. 

6. Overarching all these fears and 
concerns and adding a dimension of its 
own is the solicitude which every nation 
feels for its national sovereignty. Every 
nation, including the United States for 
that matter, has laws, controls, restric- 
tions, or standards which it applies to 
the domestic programs that are permit- 
ted to appear on the home TV screens of 
its people. Most governments therefore 
find it difficult to accept the prospect of 
foreign TV programs appearing on their 
nation’s screens in total disregard of the 
government’s regulations. The British 
Parliament, for instance, when it au- 
thorized the introduction of commercial 


television in Britain to operate alongside 
the BBC service, set up an Independent 
Television Authority to watch over the 
new enterprise and to make sure it abid- 
ed by certain restrictions on advertising 
and by standards for programming in 
the public interest. It may not welcome 
foreign-originated programs, not sub- 
ject to the same controls, appearing on 
British TV sets. 


The Feared Impact of TV 


It is for these reasons, some obviously 
more valid and substantial than others, 
that virtually all governments in the 
world would feel more comfortable with 
a requirement for prior consent in some 
form. The question has been asked: 
Why are governments so much more 
concerned over the prospect of uncon- 
trolled foreign TV programs reaching 
their people than over the currently 
unrestricted reception of shortwave 
radio programs around the world? In 
U.N. debates one answer has been re- 
peated many times: The TV image on a 
home screen is believed to have much 
more impact on viewers than disem- 
bodied voices have on listeners. Foreign 
television is thus seen to be especially in 
need of control. Another likely reason, 
however, is that shortwave radio broad- 
casting is a relatively inexpensive tech- 
nology and most countries engage in it 
to some degree. Satellite TV broadcast- 
ing, however, is an expensive enterprise 
and most countries see themselves pri- 
marily as its recipients and not as 
senders. The general reaction to DBS- 
TV is therefore largely defensive. 


United States Targeted 


In articulating their fears, spokesmen 
at the United Nations for countries 
favoring prior consent have tended to 
point almost exclusively to the United 
States as the likely cause of their con- 
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cerns and the potential source of the un- 
wanted TV broadcasts. In fact, how- 
ever, some countries are just as worried 
over possible incoming TV messages 
from future Soviet or Chinese broad- 
casting satellites. Many countries, too, 
are more nervous about what they might 
expect in the way of uninvited TV im- 
ages from immediate neighbors than 
they are about possible intrusions from 
distant superpowers. Nevertheless the 
main focus of the rhetoric has been the 
United States, for reasons apart from its 
usual attractiveness as a target in the 
United Nations for ideological attacks. 
One reason is that the United States is 
seen as the nation most capable techni- 
cally of developing DBS technology and 
the country most prolific and dynamic 
in its domestic TV program production. 
Another reason is that the United States 
has been the main, and sometimes the 
only, persistent opponent of all forms 
of prior consent. 


U.S. Position 


In response to the arguments on 
behalf of prior consent, U.S. delega- 
tions at the United Nations have made 
these points: 


1. Adoption of a principle requiring 
prior consent for foreign programs via 
satellites would weaken Article 19 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which states: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right in- 
cludes freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and_ ideas 
through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


Thus, an internationally approved prior 
consent principle would serve as a dan- 
gerous precedent for further derogation 
of the free flow of information and 
would strengthen the hand of regimes 
that desire to keep their people cut off 
from the outside world. This argument, 
rooted in deeply held philosophical 
views of freedom embodied in the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
gains added strength in light of the em- 
phasis given to human rights by the 
Carter Administration. 

2. The fears of a possible intentional 
invasion of home TV sets by foreign TV 
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programs via DBS contrary to the 
wishes of the government of a receiving 
country are largely unfounded for at 
least two reasons: 


© To receive TV programs via 
DBS, each existing TV set would have 
to be modified with the necessary 
mechanism to tune in the much higher 
frequencies on which DBS-TV would 
have to operate and would require the 
addition of a relatively small dish 
antenna (perhaps 2 to 3 feet in diam- 
eter) focused toward a particular 
broadcast beam of the satellite. A 
government determined to keep out 
unwanted DBS programs could mere- 
ly prohibit the manufacture or im- 
p rtation of the necessary receiving 
equipment or, if it was using DBS 
itself, could keep real programs, or 
mere jamming signals, going on its 
own DBS frequencies to blot out an 
‘*intruder.”’ 


¢ The chances are slim that the 
United States, deemed to be a pri- 
mary source of the DBS ‘‘threat,’’ 
will attempt TV broadcasting via DBS 
to foreign nations in the foreseeable 
future. The commerical U.S. televi- 
sion networks, which have the major 
financial and program resources to 
engage in such an operation, have no 
incentive whatsoever to do so. The 
simple fact is that there is no money 
in it for them. They have no interest 
in DBS even for domestic purposes, 
since they all have a heavy investment 
in major television stations and in a 
terrestrial infrastructure for TV 
transmission throughout the United 
States. Nor would the networks want 
competition from any new broadcast- 
ing entity using DBS. The other cur- 
rently conceivable user of DBS for in- 
ternational purposes among U.S. 
broadcasters might be the U.S. 
Government. But there is little pros- 
pect that the U.S. Congress would ap- 
propriate the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that would be needed for such 
a project, especially since an uncon- 
senting government might well insure 
that there is no audience at the other 
end. 


3. If by some chance direct broadcast 
satellites came into being for domestic 
purposes in the United States and their 


use for international TV broadcasting 
thus became a practical possibility, U.S. 
domination of thc world’s TV sets is by 
no means the necessary corollary. In 
U.N. debates the United States has 
urged a policy of widespread access to 
the new DBS technology. 

4. Emphasis on the fears rather than 
the benefits of advances in satellite com- 
munications could inhibit broader use 
of satellites for direct broadcasting to 
community sets for economic develop- 
ment and other beneficial public pur- 
poses and might put a damper on fur- 
ther space communications research 
that could lead to additional boons for 
mankind. 


Three Positions at the 
United Nations 


The issue remains unresolved. At the 
1977 meetings of the U.N. Outer Space 
Committee and its Legal Subcommittee 
three distinct positions emerged. The 
Soviet Union pressed for the prohibition 
of certain categories of program content 
from DBS-TV and for a principle of 
prior consent not only for intentional 
TV broadcasting via DBS but even for 
‘‘spill-over’’? from domestic DBS-TV 
across the borders of neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The United States argued for the un- 
restricted right of any country to make 
its TV programs available via DBS to 
the citizens of any other country, grant- 
ing only that the broadcasting country 
should notify the government of the 
receiving country in advance of the in- 
tended broadcasts and should be willing 
to consult with the receiving country on 
any of its concerns. 

Striving for a middle position, Can- 
ada and Sweden, which have long 
sought a compromise in this area, pro- 
posed a principle that would require any 
country planning to send TV programs 
to another via DBS to obtain general 
agreement in advance from the recipient 
country for the initiation of such broad- 
casts. The Canadian-Swedish proposed 
principle, however, would not include 
prohibitions on certain types of content 
and would not authorize advance cen- 
sorship of individual items of content. 
Nor would it require agreement from 
neighboring countries for ‘‘spillover’’ 
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**. .. ifa foreign satellite started beaming into U.S. sets a series 
of programs that violated FCC regulations— hard-core pornog- 
raphy, for example, ... would not some U.S. broadcasting 

interests complain. . .?’’ 








of DBS broadcasts intended for domes- 
tic consumption. 

In support of the Canadian-Swedish 
idea of requiring agreement in advance 
for TV broadcasting from one country 
to another via DBS, a concept similar to 
that of obtaining a ‘‘license’’ from the 
receiving government, some U.N. dele- 
gates have noted that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the United 
States demands that TV stations obtain 
licenses before they are permitted to 
start operation at home. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it is suggested, ought to ap- 
preciate the desire of a foreign govern- 
ment to have the option of granting or 
withholding licenses for TV broadcast- 
ers seeking to reach its people from 
abroad. 

A question has also been raised about 
what the likely reaction in the United 
States would be if the U.S. position 
against prior consent prevailed and if a 
foreign satellite started beaming into 
U.S. sets a series of programs that vio- 
lated FCC regulations—hard-core por- 
nography, for example, or simply a bar- 
rage of liquor and cigarette advertising 
now banished from U.S. television. 
Would not some U.S. broadcasting in- 
terests complain of the unfair advantage 
accruing to the foreign broadcaster who 
was not required to toe the same line as 
his American competitor? And would 
the Congress hold still for such an intru- 
sion? 


Frequencies for Every Nation 


A new element affecting the situation 
has emerged from the decisions of a 
World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence held in Geneva in January 1977 to 
arrange for the use of a new band in the 
higher frequency ranges of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum (the 12 gigahertz 
band). Specific frequencies in this band 
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were parceled out to every country in 
the Asian and Europe-African regions 
of the I.T.U. for ultimate use for broad- 
casting purposes via DBS. The prospect 
is strong for similar country-by-country 
assignment of such 12 gigahertz fre 
quencies for DBS use in the Western 
Hemisphere in the early 1980’s. Of the 
several bands authorized by the I.T.U. 
for broadcasting satellites, the only one 
in which a TV image can be delivered 
currently to individual home receivers is 
the 12 gigahertz band. In lower frequen- 
cy bands, the I.T.U.’s limitations on the 
power that can be put aboard the satel- 
lite permit direct TV broadcasting only 
to large community-size receivers. The 
authorized frequency bands above 12 
gigahertz are not yet useable because the 
technology that would be needed is 
beyond the ‘‘state of the art.”’ 

Consequently, the assignment of all 
available 12 gigahertz frequencies to in- 
dividual countries virtually eliminated 
the likelihood, for some time to come, 
of one country broadcasting TV pro- 
grams to another country via DBS with- 
out the agreement of the receiving coun- 
try. In the present state of the technol- 
ogy, the only way for an ‘‘outside’’ TV 
broadcaster to reach a country’s TV sets 
via satellite would be to beam the pro- 
grams on a clear frequency and from an 
orbit position toward which that coun- 
try’s antennae were focused. And each 
useable frequency is now, or soon will 
be, tagged with the name of a particular 
country. 

The U. S. delegation argued against 
this firm, advance assignment of DBS 
frequencies to individual countries but 
to no avail. The rest of the world, 
almost without exception, was intent on 
doling out all the frequencies for a 
number of reasons, and not merely, as 
some Americans are inclined to believe, 
to nail down the prior consent principle 


by means of technical and administra- 
tive I.T.U. decisions. 

The Europeans in particular, hurting 
for more channels for their terrestrial 
services, wanted the assignment plan for 
broadcasting satellites so that they could 
then proceed to ‘‘engineer in’’ their ter- 
restrial requirements without fear of 
disruption when broadcasting satellites 
came into operation on their assigned 
frequencies within the same band. De- 
veloping countries wanted to make sure 
that the rich nations of the North would 
not hog most of the frequencies because 
of their superior resources and ability to 
get there first. In addition there was an 
element of prestige involved in a govern- 
ment being able to report to its people 
that it ‘‘owned’’ one or more channels 
in the 12 gigahertz band and an orbital 
position assignment for DBS use. Al- 
though the notion of an a priori plan of 
frequency assignments serving as a 
means of precluding the unwelcome in- 
trusion of outside broadcasters may 
have been in the minds of some delega- 
tions, it was by no means the dominant 
consideration for many countries that 
had other practical economic and po- 
litical interests at stake. 

The whole issue seems to be moving 
closer to some decision. In the spring 
and summer of 1978 the U.N. Outer 
Space Committee and its Legal Subcom- 
mittee will once again take up their ef- 
fort to complete the draft of principles 
to govern the future of DBS-TV. Most 
of the members will be trying ‘< ha 
resolution to the prior consent isst¢ in 
order to wind up the drafting exercise. 


Free Flow of Information 


The United States is distinctly unlike- 
ly to reverse its position and accept a 
clear-cut prior consent principle. Apart 
from their refusal to approve any lan- 
guage which would openly contradict 
the free flow of information concept, 
U. S. Government officials do not want 
to endorse any step that might be used 
as a precedent to restrict or eliminate the 
shortwave radio activities now support- 
ed by the U.S. Government, that is, the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
and Radio Liberty. In the American 
view, those radio services, bringing 
news and opinions from the outside 
world to peoples denied access to in- 
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formation by their own governments, 
are essential vehicles for transferring the 
free flow concept from the realm of 
rhetoric to the world of reality. 

Shortly after the 1977 WARC, its im- 
plications were discussed at a meeting of 
both government and private telecom- 
munications specialists at Georgetown 
University in Washington. Of the vari- 
ous possibilities open to the United 
States in this situation, two were given 
the most serious consideration. One in- 
volved accepting a principle acknowl- 
edging that the technical decisions of the 
1977 WARC require coordination and 
agreement before any foreign broad- 
casting entity can use a frequency be- 
longing to another country. To be ac- 
ceptable to the United States, it was sug- 
gested, such a principle would have to 
include language which made clear that 
it applied solely to TV, only in the 12 
gigahertz band, and not to other forms 
of broadcasting. A move along these 
lines, it was stated, might gain the sup- 
port of a majority of the Committee and 
might prevent adoption by the U.N. 
General Assembly of a principle which 
would represent an open U.N. deroga- 
tion of the free flow of information. 

The other possibility discussed at 
Georgetown was that the United States 
continue to resist any concession to the 
idea of prior bilateral agreement re TV 
broadcasting from one nation to an- 
other via DBS. If this road is taken, it 
was recognized, the United States would 
once again be virtually isolated on the 
issue, with perhaps no more than two or 
three supporters. The United States, it 
was pointed out, has been isolated be- 
fore on this matter. In 1972, the U.N. 
General Assembly considered a resolu- 
tion calling on the Outer Space Commit- 
tee to draft principles leading to agree- 
ments on the control of direct broadcast 
satellites. The resulting vote was 102 to 
1 with the United States casting the 
single dissenting vote. 

The published comments of some 
Americans has indicated a belief that 
the lone stand of the United States on 
this question proves that the United 
States is the only country in the world 
that cares deeply about the free flow of 
information. The view is expressed that 
the United States is being abandoned on 
this issue by many of its democratic 
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friends, whose commitment to freedom 
is obviously weakening. 

The record, however, does not bear 
out this view. At the same time that the 
DBS debate is going on, the principle of 
free flow is clearly on the line at 
UNESCO meetings where a resolution 
recommending various controls on the 
mass media is being pressed by the 
Soviet Union and a number of other 
countries. In these debates, the Western 
European nations, supported by coun- 
tries in other parts of the world, have 
been just as vigorous in opposing the 
threat to free flow as has the United 
States. This was the case at the 
UNESCO General Conference in 
Nairobi in 1976. A similar line-up on 
behalf of the free flow of information 
should materialize at the next General 
Conference in Paris in 1978, if any 
resolution posing the same dangers ap- 
pears on the agenda. 

What is involved in the DBS question, 
on the other hand, is a matter of alter- 
native strategies for preserving the 
greatest possible amount of free flow of 
information in a context and in a ‘‘real 
world’’ situation in which many factors 
have to be considered. 

One important factor is the likely im- 
pact which the debate on theoretical 
principles at the Outer Space Committee 
will have on the practical decisions that 
will be made at the 1979 WARC, at 
which the future fate not only of 
DBS-TV but even of radio operations 
such as the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe may be determined. And 
on this, Americans concerned with the 
subject are divided. 


Differing U.S. Views 


One view is that the United States 
must make no concession, even to the 
technical-administrative realities, 
created by the 1977 WARC decision, in 
its singleminded defense of the free-flow 
principle in the DBS debate. Otherwise, 
the argument goes, the United States 
would seem to be agreeing to a prece- 
dent which would make easier the en- 
croachment on other free-flow sectors, 
particularly the existing shortwave radio 
services. Furthermore, the demands of 
other countries may not diminish, 
whatever the United States does. 


According to another view, an ada- 
mant U.S. position on the abstract 
free-flow principle in debates on DBS at 
the United Nations in 1978 may con- 
vince many countries that, despite its 
protestations to the contrary, the United 
States must be arguing so strongly on 
the question because it is planning to 
foist its TV programs into the worid’s 
TV sets against the wishes of virtually 
every government in the world. Such a 
feeling could cause these same countries 
to act more defensively than ever at the 
1979 WARC, where concrete decisions 
can be taken that could seriously reduce 
the volume of free-flowing information 
that already exists, especially by tight- 
ening controls on shortwave radio 
broadcasting. Any notion that the 
United States would flout the decisions 
of the I.T.U. on a massive scale is hard 
to accept. More than any other country 
in the world, the United States with its 
vast telecommunications interests, de- 
pends on an orderly and efficient use of 
the electromagnetic spectrum, to which 
the ITU is dedicated. 

The quandary for the United States is 
this: If its sole purpose is to demonstrate 
its Opposition to the totalitarian denial 
of the freedom to impart and receive in- 
formation and ideas ‘‘regardless of 
frontiers,’’ it finds itself appearing to 
ignore the reasonable concerns of the 
Third World about cultural erosion, 
and the West European interest in main- 
taining the standards of taste, quality, 
and responsibility that are imposed on 
domestic television programs. On the 
other hand, if it acknowledges the valid- 
ity of the latter considerations, it may 
seem to be yielding ground to the con- 
cept that full control of the information 
that reaches the public is a legitimate 
objective of the modern state. As in so 
many complex issues of our modern so- 
ciety, there is no easy answer. 

One possible compromise that has 
been proposed is the acceptance of a 
DBS principle recognizing the tech- 
nical-administrative reality that inten- 
tional unilateral TV broadcasting across 
borders is not feasible within the I.T.U. 
system, but insisting that DBS channels 
be allocated to the United Nations for 
telecasting of General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council sessions to enable the 
peoples of the world to hear al/ sides of 
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major world issues. This would elimi- 
nate fears of cultural imperialism or of 
domination by the North through this 
medium and preserve, in a practical 
way, a substantial measure of free in- 
formation flow. It might fit in also with 
a proposal that has been made by a pub- 
lic interest group in the United States 
that the United Nations acquire and 
operate its own satellite broadcasting 
system to provide access to the tech- 
nology for all countries. 

Another proposal, made by the 
British at the 1977 WARC, is to allow 
several DBS-TV channels for experi- 
mental international broadcasting to 
help determine what the problems may 
be in practice. Both the UN and the ex- 
perimental proposals raise obvious 
problems of implementation, but both 
probably deserve further study. 

Currently, a Joint U.S.-Canadian 
Communications Technology Satellite 
(C.T.S.) is demonstrating the feasibility 
of reaching an appropriately modified 
home TV set with a small dish antenna 
via DBS. Several U.S. Government 
agencies have been monitoring and 
measuring the C.T.S. signal, using 
small antennas under various condi- 
tions. Sometime in 1979 or soon there- 
after, a direct broadcast satellite will be 
launched to beam TV programs experi- 
mentally to special individual receivers 
on a broader scale. It is under construc- 
tion now for the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s broadcasting service to carry out 
its obligation to bring television to all of 
Japan, including isolated communities, 
especially in outlying islands. When it 
begins to function, it may shed some 
practical light on the theoretical issues 
that have been debated so extensively 
over the past decade. It should, for. in- 
stance, give an indication as to whether 
the concern over DBS spillover to adja- 
cent countries is a serious problem or 
not. 

An actual workaday direct broadcast 
satellite in Japan may also give us a clue 
as to whether the world’s hopes for the 
benefits of space communications will 
ultimately outweigh its fears and 
whether the dread of a ‘‘global jungle’’ 
will dissolve as the international 
community continues its progress to- 
ward the far-off goal of the ‘‘global 
village.”’ 0 
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Meeting 
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CA 


Washington, DC 
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Ames, IA 

St. Louis, MO 
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Washington, DC 


Uppsala, Sweden 
London, England 


St. Louis, MO 
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At the 19th General Conference of UNESCO a declaration on the ‘‘use of the mass media in 
strengthening peace and international understanding’’ was discussed. The following three articles 
highlight the major issues now under consideration. 


A Communications Controversy 


William G. Harley 


ae commu- 
nications has become one of the hot- 
test items on the world agenda. In recent 
years media conferences held under the 
auspices of UNESCO and nonaligned 
countries have focused on the disparities 
and inequities in this field between in- 
dustrialized and developing countries. 
The result has been a growing demand 
by developing countries for a ‘‘new in- 
ternational information order’’ that has 
become an urgent issue in North-South 
relations. 

The ideological conflict between 
countries believing in a free press and 
those that believe the press should be 
subservient to the state came to a show- 
down at the 19th General Conference of 
UNESCO in Nairobi on the question of 
adopting a Soviet-inspired declaration 
on use of the media that favored state 
control. After 2'2 days of heated de- 
bate, adoption of the declaration was 
postponed. A first draft of a revised ver- 
sion is now being circulated by 
UNESCO as the start of an effort to 
gain ‘‘the largest possible measure of 
agreement’’ in advance of submitting a 
new draft declaration at the 20th Gen- 
eral Conference in 1978. It will not be 
easy. 

A further recognition of the impor- 


tance being attached to world media 
issues is the establishment by UNESCO 
of a top priority International Com- 
munications Commission. A panel of 16 
eminent media specialists from around 
the world is to conduct over a 2-year 
period ‘‘a profound and methodical 
study of the totality of the communica- 
tion problems in the modern world.’’ 
The resulting report is expected to 
establish UNESCO media policy for 
decades and to profoundly affect the 
future behavior of nations in this area. 

The two articles on the following 
pages provide an excellent review of the 
principal issues that are certain to sur- 
face in a continuing international de- 
bate. These are not ‘‘op-ed’’ pieces in 
the usual sense of confrontational 
polemics by spokesmen of the West and 
the Third World. In part, this is because 
Mr. Aggarwala’s article is a reprint pro- 
duced for another purpose. It is also 
written in a somewhat even-handed ex- 
pository fashion rather than in the 
angry accusatory manner so common in 
Third World denunciations of the in- 
dustrialized countries. He does, how- 
ever, permit some shriller voices to be 
briefly raised by quoting from a 
Chilean, a Tunisian, and an Indian. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is content to rely for 
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support upon an All-American Team: 
Madison and Jefferson. His article, 
while setting forth in eloquent fashion 
the Western—or at least American— 
case for a free press unshackled by 
government is also temperate in tone 
and, despite its patriotics, displays a 
considerable degree of reasonableness. 

The result is that this dual presenta- 
tion is generally free from the extrav- 
agant rhetoric that too often mars ver- 
bal engagements on this topic. Instead, 
we are afforded an illuminating analysis 
of a wide range of complex communica- 
tion problems troubling our global 
village. 

In fact, in reading the two pieces one 
cannot fail to note that, despite the 
irreconcilable ideological differences 
between the views of the media by 
authoritarian states and democratic 
states, there are considerable areas of 
agreement between the American media 
practitioners and those in the Third 
World. The two authors not only agree 
on the nature and origin of the issues in 
East-West media relationships, but, 
most importantly, they agree in general 
on an affirmative approach which the 
Western countries should take as a 
means of meeting Third World com- 
plaints about the domination of the 
world’s mass media by the industri- 
alized countries and of thus reducing 
Third World support for restrictive 
measures and resolutions that would en- 
danger the free flow of information 
internationally. C) 
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A Western Perspective of the Free Flow 
of World Information 


Clayton Kirkpatrick 


| nations of the 
world—frequently lumped together as 
the Third World—probably represent 
two-thirds of the world’s population 
and even more of its area. 

Not enough is reported today in the 
international news media about this 
huge fraction of mankind, but the pros- 
pects are that even less may be reported 
in the future. Many Third World na- 
tions are denying access to international 
news agencies on the grounds that the 
news they distribute is negative, biased, 
and incomplete. Some also fear that 
their governments are too fragile to per- 
mit the robust exercise of free speech 
and unrestricted publication of the 
news. Some have adopted tight controls 
on reporting. Some are leaning toward 
controls. Some have simply closed their 
borders to foreign reporters. 

This is regarded as an alarming trend 
among journalists around the world 
who believe in freedom. How to combat 
the slide into darkness poses a difficult 
problem, because the issues that divide 
nations that control news media from 
those that refrain stand in stark and 
direct antithesis. 

This is true even though each group 
might assert that its media are ‘‘free.’’ 
There is a semantic difference in the use 
of the word that frequently is confusing, 
particularly to those of us living in open 
societies. 

The constitutions of the Soviet Union 
and many of its satellites, as well as the 
constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China, contain guarantees of free 
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speech and a free press. By our defini- 
tion they have neither. 

They contend that tieir media are 
free because they are dedicated to the 
service of all the people. They further 
contend that the government is the in- 
strument of all the people and that, 
therefore, the government should be the 
directing influence shaping the reports 
of the media. 


W. in a free society, believe that 
our media are free because they repre- 
sent the diverse, frequently contradic- 
tory, views of a multitude of individ- 
uals. Nationals living in a closed society 
usually charge that although the multi- 
tude of individuals may be free of gov- 
ernment direction, they are subject to 
the influences of a capitalistic economic 
system. 

We say they are not free because they 
are subservient to government control. 
They say we are slaves to big business. 

Differences between media in the 
authoritarian states and those in demo- 
cratic states are based upon fundamen- 
tal differences in the ideology of govern- 
ment. The world is now, and it has been 
for some years, a battleground where 
the struggle is to determine whether the 
authoritarian or the anti-authoritarian 
ideology of government shall prevail. 

This is the reason why the confronta- 
tion over the role of the news media at 
the 19th General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
in Nairobi last Fall was so important. It 
was a manifestation of the deeper con- 
flict which is the major threat to peace 
among nations. 


Clayton Kirkpatrick 


The anti-authoritarian nations won a 
significant victory at this confrontation. 
The conference refused to approve a 
draft declaration which would have put 
an international seal of approval upon 
government control of news media. But 
the declaration was not defeated; it was 
simply sent off to committee for re 
drafting. It can be assumed that it will 
reappear in some modified form at the 
Genera! Conference this year or in some 
other international forum if UNESCO 
elects, as it should, to drop this hot 
political potato. 

The defeat was particularly bitter to 
the Soviet Union because it had had a 
major role in drafting the declaration 
and pushing it through the drafting 
committee by an overwhelming vote 
after the United States and several other 
countries withdrew from the committee. 

The U.S. delegation, of which I was a 
member, sat directly behind the Soviet 
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delegates during the debate. The Soviets 
made no effort to conceal the rising tide 
of hostility among them as the debate 
progressed. Their arguments were stated 
in direct and vigorous language, some- 
times almost personal in its animus. 


Ren hostility has net diminished. 
Last May the Soviet New Times de- 
nounced me as a Western ‘‘press lord’’ 
and ridiculed a speech I made at the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation convention in support of the 
World Press Freedom Committee. 

With my fellow ‘‘press lords,’’ I was 
accused of ‘‘information imperialism’’ 
because we were advocating a program 
to raise the professional and technical 
capabilities of the Third World news 
media. It is a program that now has 
been launched with encouraging private 
financing. It offers money, equipment, 
professional counseling, and no propa- 
ganda to news media in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Russian reactions indicate to me 
that the authoritarians were not so 
much concerned about the quality of in- 
ternational news reportage as they were 
about the extension of their govern- 
ment’s ideology. 

What did the draft declaration seek to 
accomplish? One clue can be found in 
its title. It reads: ‘‘Draft declaration on 
fundamental principles governing the 
use of the mass media in strengthening 
peace and international understanding 
and in combatting war propaganda, 
racism and apartheid.”’ 


» significant word in this title is 
*use.’? The authoritarian states regard 
news media as instruments of policy. 
They are tools to be used to serve the 
purposes of the state. 

This concept of the news media as 
agencies of government is attractive to 
many Third World nations. All of them 
are pressing for rapid economic devel- 
opment. As one Third World delegate 
said at Nairobi, ‘‘We regard the news 
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media just the same as coal or water 
power. They are natural resources to be 
exploited for the good of the country.”’ 

If media are to be exploited, they 
must be controlled. They must be re- 
strained from criticism of government 
programs or leaders. They must be ded- 
icated to boosting government projects 
and theories. They must be manipulated 
to turn public opinion in directions dic- 
tated by government leaders. 

In these circumstances news media 
become bulwarks of the status quo. 
Change is discouraged. The rulers who 
control the government use the media to 
solidify their grip upon power. The kind 
of progress that can be achieved in a 
free society with its constant initiative 
toward change is denied to authoritar- 
ian states. 

To many Third World rulers these 
consequences of a controlled media also 
are attractive. They do not have wide 
and stable popular support. Control of 
the news and information resources of 
their countries adds substantially to 
their own security. 

This attitude is vividly expounded in 
V. I. Lenin’s comment on free speech 
and free press. ‘‘Why should freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press be 
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allowed?’’ he wrote. ‘‘Why should gov- 
ernment which is doing what it believes 
to be right allow itself to be criticized? It 
would not allow opposition by lethal 
weapons. Ideas are much more fatal 
things than guns. Why should any man 
be allowed to buy a printing press and 
disseminate pernicious opinion calcu- 
lated to embarrass the government?’”’ 


Lenin, the Russian revolutionary, 
believed that the new government he 
was establishing would be stronger and 
would have a better chance to survive if 
the press and speech were controlled. 
American revolutionaries setting up a 
new government 140 years earlier had 
an exactly opposite view. They believed 
free speech and free press would make 
their new government stronger and 
more enduring. 

Both the American and the Russian 
revolutions were reactions against 
tyranny. The Russians threw out the 
repressive rule of the Czars and substi- 
tuted a repressive Socialist rule acting 
ostensibly in the name of all the people 
and frequently described as a ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’’ The character 
of government remained authoritarian; 
only the rulers changed. 

In the United States the revolutionary 
leaders had a profound distrust of gov- 
ernment. They threw out the oppressive 
rule of colonial England and established 
a government based upon citizen partic- 
ipation, but they divided authority 
among three coordinate branches of 
government and then gave the free press 
extraordinary constitutional status. The 
result was and is a government that 
must exercise its authority through 
popular consensus. The legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches of the 
government constantly check each 
other. The free press, now joined by the 
electronic news media, constantly re- 
views and appraises all aspects of 
government. 


J ames Madison and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, two of the leading philosophers of 
the American Revolution, made it clear 
that the press would play a vital role in 
the new society in which sovereignty— 
ultimate power—was removed from 
kings and aristocratic ruling classes and 
bestowed upon all citizens. 

‘‘Nothing could be more irrational 
than to give the people power, and to 
withhold from them information with- 
out which power is abused,’’ Madison 
asserted. ‘‘A people who mean to be 
their own governors must arm them- 
selves with power which knowledge 
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gives. A popular government without 
popular information or the means of ac- 
quiring it is but a prologue to a farce or 
a tragedy, or perhaps both.”’ 

Madison recognized that the press 
itself had been guilty of some abuses of 
power but that these lapses could not 
outweigh the positive benefits of a free 
press. ‘‘To the press alone,’’ he wrote, 
‘*¢heckered as it is with abuses, the 
world is indebted for all the triumphs 
which have been obtained by reason and 
humanity over error and oppression.”’ 

Jefferson described the free press as 
the best defense against tyranny. ‘‘The 
only security of all is in a free press. . . 
No government ought to be without cen- 
sors; and where the press is free no one 
ever will.”’ 

His profound regard for the role of 
the press in popular government is 
reflected in his often quoted choice: 
“Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have government without news- 
papers or newspapers without govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to prefer the latter. But I should 
mean that every man should receive 
those papers and be capable of reading 
them.”’ 

Since this kind of thinking was wide- 
spread in the 13 colonies, it was only 
natural that a guarantee of free speech 
and a free press was written into the new 
Constitution as its first amendment— 
the first item on a bill of rights adopted 
as the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is interesting to note the language 
that protects free speech and a free press 
in the Constitution. It does not convey a 
general permissive license to the press or 
to orators in town squares. It is ex- 
pressed in the form of a restraint upon 
government: 


Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press... 


This emphasizes the watchdog role of 
free news media which Madison and 
Jefferson described. 

Under the First Amendment the gov- 
ernment is required to tolerate criticism; 
it is forced to tolerate dissent; it is 
forced to conduct public business with 
all the openness that an aggressive and 
probing press could achieve. 
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H.. well has the system worked? 
Perhaps the best brief appraisal is that 
the system has survived for 200 years. It 
not only has restrained the impulse to 
tyranny in government, it also has kept 
the base of democracy broad. The dis- 
semination of information that Jeffer- 
son and Madison regarded as so essen- 
tial has been accomplished. Information 








about the government, its policies and 
its programs, is widely known. Govern- 
ment depends for its authority upon the 
consent of the governed and with free 
news media that consent has been given 
or withheld upon the basis of informa- 
tion available to all. 


If it is important that citizens be in- 
formed, it is equally important that the 
government be informed. The news me- 
dia as communications links between 
the government and the citizen carry in- 
formation both ways. Government 
should listen to the constituency it 
serves. Paying attention early can pre- 
vent the shocks and violence that 
authoritarian governments frequently 
encounter. 


Democracies blessed with free media 
generally have a good record for stabili- 
ty. They survive economic and political 
shocks better. The record of the United 
States in surviving foreign wars, a civil 
war, economic collapses, and political 
upheavals so severe as to force replace- 


ment of a President in mid-term is 
strong testimony that free news media 
do not enfeeble government. 

The hazard of freedom to the state is 
the unarticulated central issue; however, 
in most of the dialogue with the Third 
World it is relative to the free flow of 
communications around the world. 

Disarming this suspicion is a for- 
midable challenge. Unquestionably the 


most promising approach is adherence 
to the best professional standards of 
journalism. The reporter is always a 
reporter, not a partisan. The agency is 
always objective, does its best to be ac- 
curate. 

One circumstance is favorable to the 
foreign journalist: the real need for 
trustworthy information by rulers who 
are so strongly tempted to erect barriers 
against the free flow of information. 
Western newspapers and magazines as 
well as Western broadcasts were regu- 
larly followed at the UNESCO Con- 
ference in Nairobi by the hardest 
fighters against that free flow. 

There also is a circumstance favorable 
to the domestic journalist. However 
tight controls may be, there still is a 
yearning for freedom. Most of the new- 
ly emerging nations have revolutions in 
their recent history. They fought for 
self-determination, for freedom to 
make their own choices. The rhetoric of 
the new leaders may mask and distort 
that yearning for individual freedom, 
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but it can never completely stamp it out. 

The world’s best hope for a wider ex- 
tension of freedom and a freer flow of 
information lies in this universal and in- 
stinctive desire for self-determination. 
Our best course is to assist in every way 
the development of information services 
in the Third World countries. 

A Third World journalist who is 
helped to visit a nation where the news 
media are free—who may have an op- 


portunity to study how the free media 
function—cannot fail to be impressed 
with the achievements freedom can 
bring. 

Technical assistance in improving the 
processes of publishing and broadcast- 
ing and provision of equipment where it 
is feasible also serve the cause of 
freedom. 

The struggle on the part of the free 
community of nations to move the 


Third World toward freedom is op- 
posed by the efforts of the community 
of the authoritarian nations to move the 
Third World toward controls. The more 
thoroughly developed Third World 
journalism becomes, the less likely it 
will be that it will tamely accept con- 
trols. The free nations have a vital stake 
in the contest. Their freedoms are di- 
minished wherever those in another 
country die. 2 





Press Freedom: A Third World View 


Narinder Aggarwala 


I. securing a 2-year delay in the deci- 
sion on the Soviet draft declaration on 
mass media at the biennial UNESCO 
General Conference in Nairobi in No- 
vember 1976, those championing the 
cause of the ‘‘unfettered flow of infor- 
mation’’ won a pause in an open-ended 
contest but no more. The issues of free 
versus controlled and Third World ver- 
sus Western press are likely to surface 
again and again at various international 
forums. 

In fact, the Nairobi stay may prove of 
little value unless it is followed by swift 
and concerted action to eliminate the 
causes that have contributed to the 
growing disaffection (open hostility, in 
some cases) of Third World leaders with 


the news media in general, and Western 
news agencies in particular. It is this 
disenchantment which is behind the sup- 
port of some Third World countries for 
the Soviet proposal making ‘‘States re- 
sponsible for the activities in the inter- 
national sphere of all mass media under 
their jurisdiction.”’ 

One sure way of not redressing the 
situation will be to begin with an un- 
qualified denunciation, as ‘‘sinister’’ 
and ‘‘ominous,’’ of the Third World 
countries’ desire to establish and devel- 
op national news agencies, leading ulti- 
mately to a multinational news agency 
of developing countries. There is a gen- 
uine need for creating a channel through 
which Third World nations can get news 
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presented at the conference on ‘‘Third World and Press Freedom,’’ will appear in a 
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about each other, and the industrialized 
world, from their own perspective. 

At present, Third World countries 
primarily depend upon four Western 
news agencies (the Associated Press, 
United Press International, Reuters, 
and Agence France-Presse) for news 
about each other. News about Botswa- 
na, more often than not, reaches the 
people of neighboring Zambia through 
one of the four Western agencies. The 
selection, the style, the content, the 
treatment, and the perspective of prac- 
tically all the news flowing in and out of 
the Third World reflects the personality, 
preferences, and the needs of Western 
media. 

This is what developing country 
leaders generally refer to as the ‘‘one 
way flow’’ of news. ‘‘Why should we,”’ 
asks Luis Penalver, Venezuela’s Minis- 
ter of Information, ‘‘rely exclusively on 
foreign news sources, which represent 
powerful economic interests, to hear 
about our own neighbors?’’ Developing 
countries want to establish a counter- 
flow of world news with a Third World 
perspective which need not, and should 
not, be an official one. 

When Third World leaders criticize 
the Western press for biased and dis- 
torted reporting, they are not, generally 
speaking, questioning the factual accu- 
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racy of Western news agencies or their 
correspondents. What they feel cha- 
grined about is the lack of a Third 
World perspective, as well as apprecia- 
tion of the Third World information 
needs, in the news disseminated by the 
Western news agencies. 

Distortion does not necessarily mean 
a false presentation of events but rather 
an arbitrary selection and a slanted 
evaluation of reality, says Juan Soma- 
via, Director of the Latin American 
Institute for Transnational Studies 
in Mexico City. The alleged objectivity 
of news presentation, according to him, 
is belied by an arbitrary use of lan- 
guage, Over-emphasis on events of no 
real importance, and the general prac- 
tice of ‘‘making news’’ by presenting 
**isolated facts as a nonexistent whole.”’ 


ics by the limitation of space and 
of time, Western correspondents tend to 
select only the news that they think is of 
interest to their readers/subscribers in 
the industrialized countries either be- 
cause it is ‘‘sensational’’ or deals with 
something ‘‘strange or exotic.’’ Wars, 
disasters, famine, riots, and political 
and military intrigues do make better 
copy than economic development. In 
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this process, the information needs of 
the Third World are either forgotten or 
are given very short shrift. 

For example, Tanzania’s efforts to 
build up a national cadre of secondary 
school teachers may not be ‘‘sexy’’ 
enough for the Western media, but it 
represents a model to many developing 
countries suffering from similar prob- 
lems. This kind of news also shows a 
certain kind of movement on the devel- 
opment front in the Third World. 

“If Swaziland implements a success- 
ful new system for irrigating orange 
groves, we’d like to hear about it,’’ 
stresses Adnan Zmerli, Tunisia’s rep- 
resentative to the Paris-based 
UNESCO, voicing a sentiment com- 
monly expressed by Third World coun- 
tries. ‘‘We also want to know what is 
happening in Kenya—not just what 
goes on in Paris, Washington, and 
Moscow..”’ 

Some Western correspondents and 
commentators have _ erroneously 
equated the increasing Third World de- 
mand for development-oriented news 
with government-controlled news and 
information handouts. Development- 
oriented news is also not identical with 
‘*go00d’’ news, the lack of which is con- 
stantly bewailed by government leaders 
in the Western world. Development 
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journalism, a relatively new genre of re- 
porting in the Third World, is not much 
different from what usually appears in 
Western newspapers in community or 
general news sections. But an interna- 
tional counterpart of community news 
is missing from Western media files. 

Development journalism should also 
not be confused with Development Sup- 
port Communication programs (DSC) 
which utilize various media—not just 
mass but any media—for promoting 
economic and social development. Dr. 
Paul Fisher, Director of the Freedom of 
Information Center, Columbia, 
Missouri, is probably referring to the 
DSC phenomenon when he says: 


There is a tendency among leaders of 
developing countries to favor the views of 
technicians and specialists who see com- 
munication as a tool to achieve certain 
goals. They are talking about using jour- 
nalism, using communication, to prede- 
termined ends. 


; Dr. Fisher’s evaluation is 
accurate, his inferential criticism and 
apprehensions are misplaced. There is 
nothing Machiavellian or alarming in 
developing countries’ desire to use com- 
munication for furthering economic and 
social development. The problem arises 
when the distinction between develop- 
ment communication, primarily a gov- 
ernment activity planned and carried 
out as part of a country’s national 
development program, and the news 
media, whose effectiveness as a DSC 
component is inversely related to the 
degree of government intervention, is 
blurred. To most Third World leaders, 
information and communication are 
synonymous and interchangeable, hence 
both subject to government influence 
and direction. 

Some of the more extreme proposals 
for media control, such as those calling 
for ‘‘the imprisonment of foreign cor- 
respondents who insult or misrepresent 
host countries or ‘‘licensing of jour- 
nalists,’’ are merely a reflection of the 
tremendous frustration which Third 
World leaders feel about domestic as 
well as foreign media. It is not too dif- 
ficult to understand. After all, it was 
not very long ago that some of the top 
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government leaders in a major Western 
country, besieged by unrelentingly criti- 
cal media, were questioning the creden- 
tials of nationally known news commen- 
tators to analyze and criticize govern- 
ment actions in the name of the general 
public. 

This is not to minimize the danger, in 
my personal view, of the growing trend 
in the Third World toward direct gov- 
ernment control of news media. The 
danger is accentuated by the need for 
government subsidy for a national news 
agency, particularly in the first few 
years of its operation, in developing 
countries. But a government-subsidized 
agency does not necessarily have to be 
government controlled. The possibility, 
as well as the level, of official interven- 
tion in the operations of a news agency 
depends very much on the political phi- 
losophy and survival needs of those in 
power. 

There is also the fear that a national 
news agency, in the absence of competi- 
tion, may willy-nilly become a purveyor 
of official news. To some extent, it is a 
justifiable apprehension, but it need not 
always come true. After all, most devel- 
oped countries, including Britain and 
France, have only one national news 
agency covering the domestic scene but 
nobody accuses them of being official 
spokesmen. 


F.. developing countries will agree 
with the statement attributed to an 
African diplomat in Nairobi that ‘‘we 
do not want Western journalists in our 
countries. They should take their news 
from us.’’ Among those who advocate 
the institution of a code of social con- 
duct and professional responsibility for 
news correspondents and ca// for 
establishment of a Third World news 
agency, many are quick to disown any 
idea of government control over the 
media. Many others defend the need for 
such government control ‘‘only at the 
present stage of their national develop- 
ment’ and ‘‘to check the externally 
funded forces of political and social 
disequilibrium.”’ 

**We are not,’’ says Somavia, who is 
an ardent critic of the Western media, 
‘‘advocating government control over 
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the agencies’ news flow. We are against 
the ethnocentric monopoly of news 
flows.’’ The same view is voiced by 
Chakravarti Raghavan, former chief 
editor of the Press Trust of India, who 
contends that national news agencies 
and the proposed Third World news 
agency should be ‘‘free of governmental 
or bureaucratic control, direct or in- 
direct . . . [and should be run] profes- 
sionally in such a manner that they 
evoke respect for their professional 
competence, integrity, and credibility. 
They should not be vehicles of prop- 
aganda.”’ 

A vital element favoring the ultimate 
evolution of an independent Third 
World news agency is the heterogeneous 
nature of the Third World group. They 
do not constitute a monolithic, ideologi- 
cal bloc. Developing countries suffer 
from mutual rivalries, political as well 
as economic. In such an environment, a 
multinational Third World news agen- 
cy, not free from government interven- 
tion, will founder because of conflicting 
national pressures. It will not succeed 
because governments will be adverse to 
using Or propagating material put out 
by an international agency which is 
nothing more than a vehicle for distrib- 
uting official handouts across the 
border. 

Western countries and communica- 
tion media can be of immense help not 
only by providing equipment for 
national news agencies in developing 
countries but also by assisting them in 


working out a mechanism for a freer ex- 
change of information about each 
other. Perhaps a team of media experts 
(journalists and not professional com- 
municators or government Officiais) 
from developing countries could be set 
up to prepare a model, together with a 
charter of duties and responsibilities, of 
the proposed Third World news agency. 
Organizations, such as the Press Foun- 
dation of Asia, could be assisted in 
training development journalists and in 
instituting seminars and workshops for 
senior-level news personnel to bring 
home to them the need for assigning 
necessary weight to development factors 
in grading day-to-day news. Journalism 
schools in Western countries could also 
be persuaded to include development 
news in their curricula and training pro- 
grams. 

Once the Third World countries are 
convinced that their information needs 
are being met by Western as well as na- 
tional and the proposed Third World 
news agencies, their antagonism toward 
journalists, both domestic and foreign, 
may soften into a reluctant tolerance. 
Only then are the developing countries 
likely to be more receptive to consider- 
ing alternatives to the deferred proposal 
on mass media. Then too will they be in 
a better mood to cooperate in working 
out a declaration for presentation to the 
biennial UNESCO General Conference 
in 1978, which will provide for a ‘‘free 
flow’’ of news not only with a Western 
but a Third World perspective as well. (_) 
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The Art and the Business of Films 


Jack Valenti 


A call for a freer exchange of motion pictures 


on the world market. 


T. motion picture is a 


global art. And it is a global business. 
The film is at its best when it flows from 
the fresh, cool springs of creativity. The 
business serves best when it can operate 
around the world with the fewest imped- 
iments to its passage. 

The film art and the film business are 
nourished in an atmosphere of freedom. 
They wither when creativity is stifled or 
manipulated and when business is 
weighted with restrictions. 

Art and business are in important 
respects one—as with literature and 
drama, and the many forms of expres- 
sion and communication. What is a 
book without a reader; a play without 
an audience; a painting without a 
viewer? It is business that takes the film 
to its audiences all over the world. This 
is universally true. If it were not, films 
would not be made or seen. 

There is a mildewed myth that art and 
business are somehow antipathetic. In- 
stead, they are indispensable one to the 
other. I would wish and hope, right at 
the beginning here, to put that myth to 
rest, because it has not inconsequential- 
ly stood in the way of an appreciation of 
the nature of the motion picture as it ex- 
ists the world over. And it has created 
plaguing misunderstandings for crea- 
tors and patrons of films and for gov- 
ernments which intrude into this area. 





Jack Valenti is the President of the 
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In discussing the world role of motion 
pictures, especially U.S. films, I shall 
deal both with artistic-cultural and 
economic aspects. There seems to me no 
other way properly to relate the cinema 
to the global society of which it is part. 


The Global Movie Audience 


There is a worldwide audience of 12 
billion for movies, for movies of all 
countries. Of this total there are some 4 
billion admissions to U.S. films. Costs 
of doing business abroad are exception- 
ally heavy and annual net revenue re- 
turned to the U.S. is approximately 
$400 million. This money goes to help 
finance more production in the studios. 
I speak of revenues received by distribu- 
tors from theaters to lease a film to ex- 
hibit. They are only a portion of the 
total sum paid by the public at the 
theater box office. 

Film production has become one of 
the riskiest adventures in business. The 
average cost of producing a film in the 
United States is more than $4 million. 
This has to be doubled to pay for dis- 
tribution, advertising, and other neces- 
sary expenditures before a movie 
reaches a theater. A good many films 
cost more to make. Not more than one 
theatrical motion picture out of five 
returns a profit to the producer. 

The health of motion picture produc- 
tion of any size depends on foreign 
markets. No industry anywhere, unless 
controlled and subsidized by govern- 


ment, as in the Soviet Union, could exist 
on its domestic market alone. Produc- 
tion costs are too high to permit it. 
These costs must be recouped in smaller 
or larger part by income from the show- 
ing of films abroad. 

Some appear to assume that foreign 
revenues are entirely profit, a windfall, 
because domestic returns are more than 
enough to finance production. This is 
not true. What is true is that film pro- 
duction, without subsidy, must rely on 
global revenues, or production of films 
would have to be drastically cut, if not 
abandoned. The income from abroad is, 
for the most part, working capital in- 
vested in production and distribution. 

Even a market as vast as that of the 
United States could not go it alone. The 
money that supplies funds for movie- 
making in the United States comes 
about half from domestic theatrical ren- 
tal revenues and half from the rest of 
the world. The U.S. half is not suffi- 
cient to cover film production in our 
country. The U.S. industry is not sub- 
sidized and wants no subsidy from 
government. 


The Place of Film in the World Order 


How does one really assess the role of 
the motion picture in the world order? 
There are so many yardsticks it is dif- 
ficult to narrow down the choices to a 
workable and significant few. But the 
yardstick that matters most of all—the 
decisive one—is the films themselves. 





We can erect palaces, we can dig deep 
to tap the wizardry of science and tech- 
nology, but if we don’t have the pic- 
tures—pictures of quality, of creative 
artistry, of an appeal that touches the 
intellect and the emotions of a diverse 
and expectant audience the world 
over—everything else can only remain a 
frail appendage. 

As I look back over the films of the 
United States in the last 25 years, I am 
convinced that this quarter century 
ranks with any similar period since the 
U.S. feature film began. The films of 
the period add luster and renown to the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the ‘‘talkies,”’ 
being observed in 1977 in the U.S. to 
commemorate the showing, in 1927, of 
the first motion picture with synchro- 


nized dialogue—The Jazz Singer, star- 
ring Al Jolson. The voice the film 
acquired that day is heard everywhere 
on earth. 

Each of us in measuring with the 
yardstick of pictures will have a per- 
sonal list. I have my favorites but do not 
presume to call them ‘‘the best.’’ In the 
subjective realm where movies are 
judged, who can truly say what is ‘‘the 
best?’’ All that I can assert is that these 
films (and many more) afforded me rich 
and rewarding hours in the theater. 
Here is my list in alphabetical order: 

All The President’s Men; Around The 
World in 80 Days; Ben-Hur; The Bridge 
On The River Kwai; Butch Cassidy And 
The Sundance Kid; Casablanca; The 
Defiant Ones; 


A scene from ‘‘The Sound of Music’’ starring Julie Andrews. 
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Dr. Zhivago; From Here To Eternity; 
Gigi; The Godfather; Gone With The 
Wind; Islands In The Stream; Jaws; 

Lawrence of Arabia; A Man For All 
Seasons; Marty; Midnight Cowboy; The 
Miracle Worker; Moulin Rouge; 

My Fair Lady; Oklahoma!; On The 
Waterfront; One Flew Over The 
Cuckoo’s Nest; Patton; 

Rocky; Roman Holiday; Shane; 
Snow White And The Seven Dwarfs; 
The Sound of Music; Spartacus; Star 
Wars; The Sting; The Ten Command- 
ments; To Kill A Mockingbird; West 
Side Story. 


To mention only this handful of the 
thousands of movies released in the 
United States in this quarter century 
gives me enduring pride in the art of the 
cinema. Artists who can create such mo- 
tion pictures, wherever they are made, 
deserve and should have public respect 
and honor equal to that gained by men 
and women working in the other arts. 

A few years ago, Sir Kenneth Clark, 
that gifted Englishman so versed in the 
arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, 
prose, poetry—remarked of films: 


I would say that within the past 25 or 30 
years, the great works have been films, 
and that the amount of talent or genius 
that goes into the making of a film is in- 
comparably greater than what has been 
going on in any other form of art, and I 
am absolutely certain of that. 


The Reach of U.S. Films 


American motion pictures are shown 
in almost all countries with which the 
U.S. maintains diplomatic relations. In 
at least 80 of these countries, member 
companies of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America have gross film bill- 
ings of at least $100,000 a year, ranging 
upward to more than $50 million. 

The increase in billings reported dur- 
ing the past 20 years has been spread 
widely throughout the geographical 
regions of the world. 

European billings went up except in 
the United Kingdom and Greece. In the 
Pacific and Asia, only three countries— 
The Philippines, India, and Burma— 
showed declines in billings. In Latin 
America all increased except Argentina 
and Costa Rica. 

The 20 countries today with the iarg- 
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est billings for films of U.S. companies, 
in alphabetical order, are: 


Mexico 

The Netherlands 
New Zealand 
The Philippines 
Spain 

South Africa 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Egypt Sweden 

France United Kingdom 
Italy Venezuela 
Japan West Germany 


Popularity of Films 


Which U.S. films are popular 
abroad? How do the preferences of do- 
mestic and foreign audiences differ? 

As a general rule the films which are 
popular at home are also favorites with 
audiences everywhere, and especially in 
the industrial countries, in Europe, in 
Japan. It would take a slide rule to de- 
tect any substantial differences. So it 
can be taken that if a film goes well ina 
theater in New York or Newburg, 
U.S.A., it is likely to go well in Britain 
and France and Germany and Italy and 
Japan. 

Perhaps this is because these audi- 
ences have become habituated to U.S. 
films, so prevalent are they on the 
screen. Perhaps it is because, given eco- 
nomic and educational advantages of 
the population, movies have a common 
appeal in the industrialized nations; 
they relate to similar human conditions. 

How about other areas where the dif- 
ferences might seem to be sharper? I 
have selected two countries in South 
America and two regions in Africa to 
provide comparisons of the most popu- 
lar films from member companies dur- 
ing the last 3 years. 


Audience Preferences 


In Uruguay, these were the top pic- 
tures in terms of box office results: 


Jaws 

Knock on Wood 

Jesus Christ Superstar 

The Sting 

A Touch of Class 

Earthquake 

One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest 
Cinderella 
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Paul Newman, Katharine Ross, and Robert Redford as they starred in the movie ‘‘Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid.’’ 


Snow White And The Seven Dwarfs 
Rocky 


Enter The Dragon 

The Ten Commandments 
Day of The Jackal 

The French Connection 
Jesus Christ Superstar The Sound of Music 
Poseidon Adventure The Bible 

Jaws Live And Let Die 

The Towering Inferno 

One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest 
Rocky 

Silent Movie 

The Exorcist 

The Omen 


In Chile, this was the result: 


In the English-speaking countries on 
the west coast: 


The Ten Commandments 
The Godfather (Part I 
Enter the Dragon 

Shaft In Africa 

Live And Let Die 

The Bible 


Now to Africa. . . 

In the French-speaking countries on 
the west coast, the following ranked at 
the top in audience preference: The Sound of Music 


The Godfather (Part I) Diamonds Are Forever 
Love Story Jaws 
Jaws The Exorcist 





Compare the picture preferences of 
audiences in Chile, Uruguay, and west 
Africa with films chosen by Americans 
at home during the same years, 1974- 
76. The comparison is not precisely 
parallel because films sometimes reach 
foreign audiences later than they do 
theaters in the United States. But they 
do indicate strong public tendencies in 
moviegoing. 

The 10 popular leaders in the U.S. in 
the 3-year period were: 


Jaws 

One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest 
The Towering Inferno 
Earthquake 

Blazing Saddles 

Young Frankenstein 

All The President’s Men 

The Godfather (Part II) 

The Trial of Billy Jack 

The Omen 


Five of the films rated in the top 10 at 
the box office in the United States ap- 
peared at least once on the four foreign 
lists. Jaws was on all the lists. 

Seven films that won Oscars or were 
nominated for Oscars as the best picture 
of the year appeared on at least one of 
the lists of the most popular films in 
Chile, Uruguay, and west Africa. 

The foreign public’s choices in these 
instances thus matched those of the pro- 
duction community in Hollywood in be- 
stowing honors on excellence in films. 

Some of us might personally have se- 
lected none of the films on any of these 
lists of audience preferences. But I sug- 
gest that the choices backed up by paid 
admissions at the theater do underscore 
a significant point, that people the 
world over manifest a common kinship 
through the films they select to see. It is 
a base of good will. This is something of 
very considerable importance to anyone 
interested in the appraisal of entertain- 
ment, and artistic, cultural, and social 
values around the world. I see it as an 
asset of no small value in supplementing 
exchange programs of our country and 
those of other nations. 


Image Conveyed by U. S. Movies 


In Chile and Uruguay I asked for 
comments on this question, to be based 
on interviews’ and on newspaper and 
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magazine articles dealing with 
American films: 


Does the showing abroad of a U. S.- 
made film which depicts the less laud- 
able aspects of our society generate 
enough respect for our democratic 
freedom of expression to offset the pic- 
ture of our society which it portrays? 


From Chile the answer came in these 
words: 


American films showing the less 
laudable aspects of the United States 
society generate in our public respect 
and appreciation for your democratic 
freedom and for the self-critical 
disposition portrayed in them. 


From Uruguay the answer was: 


The image of the United States con- 
veyed in your films is in general that of 
a free country with enterprise and hard 
work where behind a foreground ma- 
jority of decent individuals there exists 
a sub-world of delinquency and corrup- 
tion, much as in any other country. 

The ‘less laudable aspects’ of U.S. 
society have been followed with interest 


A scene from the screen version of Peter Benchley’s international best selling novel ‘‘Jaws,’”’ 
starring Richard Dreyfuss (left) and Roy Scheider. 


by means of the press throughout many 
years, hence what is shown in the cine- 
ma is a parallel image to that which is 
the result of other means of commun- 
ication. If the image presented by the 
U.S. motion pictures was not what it 
generally is, it would be considered as 
false and perhaps even hypocritical 
through lack of sincerity. 

To the majority of the public the 
nonlaudable aspects pass unnoticed. 
They are only a repetition of what hap- 
pens in the rest of the world. 

For those who generally patronize 
the theaters of Montevideo, the critical 
vision of life in the United States is 
never negative; it is positive evidence 
that we are facing a democratic country 
with freedom of expression and the 
courage of self-criticism and the pur- 
pose of correction of its errors in an ef- 
fort towards self-improvement. 

Films that reach Uruguay from 
Italy, France, Sweden, West Ger- 
many, with minor variations, are 
equally self-critical. The reason is 
that these countries and their films, as 
in the case of the United States, are 
the product of a society which is alive 
and that tries to attack its evils 
without endeavoring to hide them. 
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Asymmetry in Film Trade 
With U.S.S.R. 


There is a remarkable asymmetry in 
film trading conditions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. has a free and open market 
for movies. The U.S.S.R. has a closed 
market. In the U. S. there are scores of 
distributors serving 16,000 theaters with 
whom the U.S.S.R. may bargain for the 
showing of its films. In the U.S.S.R. 
there is only one customer for American 
films—the government through its 
import-export agency—Sovexportfilm. 
In the U.S. films are leased to theaters 
usually on a basis of a percentage of box 
office receipts, so that revenues increase 
with attendance. In the U.S.S.R. the 
government film monopoly insists on 
paying a negotiated flat sum for a film, 
and this is the set price no matter how 
many Soviet millions may buy tickets to 
see American movies. 

The Soviet Union with a population 
of 275 million is potentially the best 
market anywhere for imported movies. 
It is estimated that weekly attendance at 
Soviet theaters is 100 million. This is 
nearly five times the average weekly at- 
tendance in U.S. theaters. Yet, the 
Soviet Union in the last 2 years, 1975 
and 1976, has purchased only 14 films 
from member companies of the Asso- 
ciation. And the amount paid for them 
was less than the companies receive 
from Bolivia and Jamaica. 

The other countries of Eastern 
Europe purchase by far many more 
films from us, as this table shows: 


Purchases of U.S. Films 
Country 1975 1976 


Bulgaria 20 6 
Czechoslovakia 23 11 
East Germany 18 13 
Hungary 13 27 
Poland 28 16 
Romania 29 17 
U.S.S.R. 6 8 14 
Yugoslavia 82 72 154 


219 170 389 


The Soviet Union tries to insist on 
‘‘reciprocity’’—a policy which condi- 
tions the purchase of U.S. films on the 
number of Soviet films taken by Ameri- 
can companies. This Soviet policy runs 
counter to the U.S. trading principle, 
that motion pictures should be sold on 
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the basis of their merit, their fair market 
value, 
numbers. 


and not exchanged by the 


Moreover, U.S. distributors, when 


they purchase Soviet films, have no way 
to require theaters to exhibit them. 
Many have not proved their legs at the 
box office. The Soviets can but don’t 
have to require theatrical exhibition in 
Russia, since U.S. films are popular 
with Soviet audiences whenever they are 
shown. 


American exhibitors have no com- 


punction about playing Soviet films. 
They want more films and will play 
those from anywhere that offer good 
box office prospects. 


Ideological differences between the 


two countries complicate trade negotia- 
tions. The Soviet Union, from all evi- 
dence available to us, still adheres to a 
policy laid down only a few years ago by 
the State Committee on Cinematogra- 
phy when it announced: 


. .. all measures dictated by attempts to 
protect our screen from the pernicious 
influence of bourgeois filmmakers 
deserve serious attention and the desire 
of the Soviet people to see our screen 


Right: Sylvester Stallone and Talia Shire 
from the movie ‘‘Rocky.’’ Below: ‘‘One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest’’ starring Jack 
Nicholson and Louise Fletcher. 


free from bourgeois influence, clean 
and purposeful, bringing our communi- 
ty ideology to the masses, is fully 
understood. 


On another occasion, a deputy of the 
State Committee told of the process of 
selecting films from Capitalist coun- 
tries. ‘‘Naturally,’’ he said, ‘‘we give 
priority to the progressive films, giving 
a true reflection of reality. There are not 
so many of them in the West.”’ 

In 1958 a U.S. industry-government 
delegation, headed by Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture 
Association, with the backing of the 
Eisenhower administration, negotiated 
in Moscow a film agreement under the 
auspices of the first cultural exchange 





program between the two countries. 
This arrangement provided for the pur- 
chase by U.S. distribution companies of 
7 Soviet films and the purchase by the 
Soviet side of 10 American films. The 
movies were exchanged at the exceed- 
ingly modest prices of $60,000 to 
$67,000. 

No official figures were ever made 
available but it was estimated that the 
more popular U.S. films attracted audi- 
ences of 40 million, paying multimillion 
rubles at the box office. The U.S. com- 
panies, in addition to the purchase 
price, spent many thousands of dollars 
on distribution; subtitling or dubbing, 
prints, advertising, promotion. The 
American distributors incurred a com- 
bined loss of $491,965. The film 
exchange agreement collapsed and ne- 
gotiations have since been carried on 
commercially by individual U.S. com- 
panies with Sovexportfilm. 

The fate of the seven Soviet films in 
U.S. theaters must be ascribed to cir- 
cumstances not unfamiliar to producers 
from other countries when they tried in- 
itially and without early success to find 
markets here for their films. The U.S. 
public at the time simply was not ac- 
quainted with the themes and styles of 
the pictures or the stars and players in 
them. These other producers conquered 
the obstacles by studying the U.S. mar- 
ket and the predilections of our au- 
diences with the result, today, that 
foreign films are commonplace—and 
welcome—in U.S. theaters and on U.S. 
television. 

Equal opportunities beckon Soviet 
films. They need only be seized by 
Soviet motion picture leaders. No reci- 
procity is needed. It is not a policy that 
will work as experience teaches. The 
U.S. remains wide open. I have on 
many occasions told Soviet authorities I 
am ready at all times to do everything I 
can to help promote good commercial 
relationships to the mutual advantage of 
both our countries. 


Barriers to Film Exchanges 


In motion pictures in the United 
States we believe in open international 
trade. All our efforts throughout the 
years have been dedicated to freeing 
clogged and dammed channels that 
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A clip from the movie ‘‘Patton’’ starring 
George C. Scott in the title role. 


hamper the flow of films, and therefore 
of ideas, around the world. We believe 
in this doctrine for all countries, not just 
for ours. The United States maintains 
an open-door policy for the films of all 
nations. We believe this should be the 
universal pattern. 

We subscribe to the aim set forth by 
the Downing Street Summit in 1977 in 
seeking to achieve progress in these 
areas: 


e A tariff reduction plan of broadest 
possible application designed to 
achieve a substantial cut and har- 
monization and in certain cases the 
elimination of tariffs; 


Codes, agreements and other 
measures that will facilitate a sig- 
nificant reduction of nontariff bar- 
riers to trade and the avoidance of 
new barriers in the future and that 
will take into account the structural 
changes which have taken place in 
the world economy. 


The goal of the seven countries at the 
London Summit is not what prevails in 
the international motion picture and 
television trade today. In the larger 
Western industrial countries trade con- 


ditions are generally moderate. In much 
of the rest of the world the film is 
singled out for discriminatory treatment 
and can reach theater and television 
screens only over a wide variety of 
duties, imposts, and other impediments. 
As summary examples I cite these: 


¢ Five countries impose higher ad- 
mission taxes on foreign films than 
on domestic pictures, either directly 
or through rebates to exhibitors 
when domestic films are shown. 


Six countries through direct gov- 
ernment edict, and eight countries 
by indirect pressures applied by 
local cartels with government sup- 
port, impose disadvantageous film 
rental terms or other restrictive 
conditions on film sales. 


There is a whole wall of additional 
barriers, including screen quotas, im- 
port quotas, discriminatory censorship, 
remittance restrictions, local printing 
decrees, local dubbing requirements, 
special tax levies, production subsidies 
to domestic films financed by taxes, or 
other imposts on foreign films, mainly 
American. 

A recent disturbing development has 
been the establishment by several coun- 
tries of government monopolies for im- 
porting and distributing films. This pat- 
tern, a characteristic in Communist 
countries, is now spreading outside that 
closed world sealed off to private 
trading. 

Government enforced film import 
monopolies exist in Iraq, Libya, Mada- 
gascar, Sri Lanka, Syria, Tanzania, and 
Indonesia. 

The purpose of these monopolies 
aside from diverting film earnings into 
goverment organizations may be to ap- 
ply ideological considerations to film 
transactions. The development has 
given U.S. companies no choice except 
to stop shipping motion pictures to 
countries where the monopolies exist. 

In my view one of the best things that 
could be done to promote cultural 
exchanges involving motion pictures 
would be for governments to start low- 
ering the artificial dams that impede the 
international movement of films. The 
tendency of late has been in the other 
direction and ought to be reversed. [] 
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Broadcast Satellite: ‘‘Appropriate 
Technology’? Available Now 


Frank W. Norwood 


Experimental broadcasting satellites make possible a cooperative and inexpensive 
communications system for use in remote areas of the world. 


See aid to and investment in 
developing nations have been focused upon labor-inten- 
sive approaches, that can be applied within the con- 
straints of local resources and cultures. It would seem 
ironic to describe communications satellites, so costly 
and complex that only a few industrial nations can build 
them and only two—the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.—can launch them, as ‘‘appropriate technol- 
ogy’’ for any part of the Third World. The facts, how- 
ever, support this view. 

Labor-intensive approaches may increase agricultural 
productivity and establish cottage or village industry, 
but only the so-called advanced nations can afford the 
luxury of labor-limited educational systems. What most 
of the world needs is a populace informed about better 
farming methods, family planning, and the sesame of 
literacy now. Two, three, or four generations hence 
would be too late. 

In the Pacific, some of the smallest nations on the 
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globe whose economies are based upon family self- 
sufficiency and barter rather than upon cash, regularly 
participate in the PEACESAT project, which they 
themselves govern, and the ‘‘programs’’ of which are 
dialogue and information sharing on topics of their own 
choosing. The experts are not in Washington or New 
York, but are drawn from among their own Pacific 
neighbors. 

Instructional television to 5,000 rural schools? Not a 
massive effort of the U.S. Office of Education in 
Alaska or the Rocky Mountains, but a self-help project 
in India, with citizens of India, not of the United States, 
setting the educational goals, producing the programs, 
evaluating the results, and even building satellite 
receivers and television sets. The project’s name—SITE, 
for ‘‘Satellite Instructional Television Experiment.”’ 

These projects are clearly worth a closer look, but 
first it may be well to examine this new communications 
technology which, in less than 20 years, has initiated 
significant changes in the way in which nations talk to 
nations, and people to people. 


Historical Perspective 


It was only a little more than 30 years ago that science 
fiction writer Arthur C. Clarke predicted that some day 
manmade satellites would be placed in orbit to provide 
‘tinvisible relay towers’’ high enough to ‘‘see’’ more 
than one-third of the surface of the Earth below. Placed 
over the Equator at an altitude of 22,300 miles, a satel- 
lite’s orbit is synchronous with the rotation of the Earth 
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University staff and medical officials in Fiji conferring via satellite 
with medical personnel in the Gilbert Islands during the cholera epi- 
demic in September 1977. 


below, and, for practical purposes, it remains at a fixed 
point in the sky. 

The most immediately obvious advantage of such a 
communications satellite is that it can relay messages— 
including television—across oceans where undersea 
cable is limited to voice and data. Equally important is 
the fact that the cost of communications by satellite is 
distance insensitive: Relaying a message from San Fran- 
cisco to Tokyo by satellite is neither more nor less ex- 
pensive than sending the same message from Suva to 
Pago Pago. 

Also important for the developing world is the fact 
that communications satellites can provide ‘‘instant net- 
works.’’ To provide a nationwide television service in 
India by terrestrial means would require 20 years of 
development, regardless of the level of manpower and 
fiscal resources which might be made available. A na- 
tional network of roads and power stations would be the 
necessary prerequisites before broadcasting transmitters 
could be installed. By way of contrast, when the ATS-6 
satellite (sixth of the Applications Technology Satellites) 
was positioned in orbit over Lake Victoria in Africa and 
the satellite’s television transponder (which receives 
signals, amplifies and retransmits them) turned on, TV 
programming was instantly available to any satellite 
receiver on the entire subcontinent. It is likely that we 
shall see many emerging nations that want to create na- 
tional TV networks simply leap over the costly and 
time-consuming steps which the industrialized nations 
have pursued over the past 25 years. 

It is important to know one other fact about commu- 
nications satellite technology. Ever since the launch of 
Telstar (the first television relay satellite) in 1962 the 
continuing trend has been toward larger satellites with 
greater and greater on-board power. In satellites devel- 
oped for point-to-point communications, such as the in- 
ternational system of Intelsat (International Telecom- 
munications Satellite Organization) and the existing 
domestic satellites in the United States, the increased 
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power has been invested in providing more and more 
channels. While Telstar was capable of a single televi- 
sion channel, the domestic RCA ‘‘Satcom”’’ satellites 
each has 24 channels. 

There is, of course, another way in which the avail- 
ability of greater power might be used. Instead of in- 
creasing the number of 5-watt transponders, a limited 
number of more powerful transponders could be pro- 
vided. The more powerful the signal from the sky, the 
smaller, less complicated and less costly need be the 
satellite receivers on the ground below. Such satellites 
are not point-to-point ‘‘fixed service’’ satellites, but 
broadcasting satellites, and ATS-6 which served India is 
the pioneer of broadcasting satellite technology. 


NASA Experimental Satellites 


Since the summer of 1969 the U.S. National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) has had a 
policy under which the agency offers corporations, uni- 
versities, and other institutions in the United States and 
abroad the opportunity to propose communications ex- 
periments for NASA satellites once those for which the 
satellites were originally funded and designed are com- 
pleted. At about the same time NASA signed a Memo- 
randum of Understanding with the Indian Space 
Research Organization under which NASA’s ATS-6 
would include in its original design the television broad- 
cast equipment necessary for the SITE project. 

To such experimenters, NASA provides the use of 
satellites without charge but with the stipulation that ex- 
perimenters find other sources of funding for the Earth 
stations which the experiment will need; for the produc- 
tion and development of such programming and other 
software as may be required; and for evaluation of the 
experiment results. 

Experiments undertaken on NASA satellites must 
take place within the bounds of certain constraints: 


© Since these satellites are experimental, the useful 
lifetime of each can only be estimated. Except for 
ATS-1 and ATS-3, which are technically similar, 
no ‘‘back-up”’ service is available in the event of 
spacecraft failure. 


The mandate of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration precludes providing an oper- 
ational (i.e., regular, on-going) service. Conse- 
quently, NASA does not accept proposals for 
experiments of more than 1 year’s duration— 
although subsequent proposals for follow-on ex- 
periments, based upon experience gained during 
the initial year, are often accepted. 


(Continued on page 30). 
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Distant Teaching 


Lillian Pfaff 


Since 1972 the University of the South Pacific 
(USP) has been involved in a series of experimental 
communications projects using the ATS-1 satellite. 
These experiments are among the first in the world 
aimed at determining what educational, social, and 
medical benefits can be derived from satellite tech- 
nology. 

The USP Network, which opened officially in 
1974, links a major part of the most diverse interna- 
tional university in the world. Five days a week at 1 
p.m. Fiji time, 2 p.m. in Tonga, 11 a.m. in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and 2:30 p.m. yesterday in the Cook 
Islands (for the International Date Line divides the 
region in two), satellite terminal managers in South 
Pacific nations thousands of miles apart simultane- 
ously flick switches on their satellite consoles and 
open the University of the South Pacific experimen- 
tal network. Of the 11 member countries of the Uni- 
versity, 8 have branch campuses equipped with satel- 
lite transmitting and receiving facilities, and 2 others, 
in Tuvalu and Nauru, is scheduled to join the USP 
Network in 1977. The eight campus centers are lo- 
cated in Fiji, Tonga, the Cook Islands, the Gilbert 
Islands, Western Samoa, the New Hebrides, Niue, 
and the Solomon Islands. 

Thus, the network spans an area approximately the 
size of the continental United States and crosses five 
time zones. Moreover, it serves in countries of widely 
differing political systems, which join together daily 
to share ideas and experiences on topics of mutual 
concern. The network community includes a domin- 
ion, a kingdom, two New Zealand colonies with in- 
ternal self-government, two British colonies with in- 
ternal self-government, an independent state, and a 
condominium. By 1978, all the university member 
countries will be linked by satellite communication, 
except the Tokelaus, the smallest and least estab- 
lished of the university centers. 

The hub of this expansive network is the first Ap- 
plications Technology Satellite, ATS-1, launched by 
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the United States National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) in 1966. Shortly thereafter, 
NASA made ATS-1’s radio relay facilities available 
to selected users for experimental purposes. Posi- 
tioned 37,000 kilometers above the Equator over 
Christmas Island, the satellite’s transmissions span 
the length and breadth of the Pacific, enabling the 
university to be involved in experimental activities 
reaching beyond the university community and span- 
ning one-third of the world. 

In 1974, at NASA’s invitation, USP established its 
own experimental satellite network and devised a 
series of projects to test the effectiveness of satellite 
educational activities for the regional university. The 
15 hours per week of university broadcast time cur- 
rently allocated by NASA are divided between credit 
courses, tutoring sessions, adult education courses, 
conferences, and administrative sessions. 

Students in the New Hebrides, the Gilberts, Solo- 
mons, and Cook Islands interact and exchange ideas 
on teaching methods with their counterparts and 
tutor in Fiji. A Niuean student having difficulty in 
his math course arranges for a meeting via satellite 
with his course lecturer. An adult education series in 
consumer education offers information throughout 
the region on practical matters of budgeting and 
economy for the rural consumer. These are a few of 
the day-to-day network exchanges. 

The satellite has also served in times of crises. In 
1975 during an outbreak of dengue fever in Fiji, the 
satellite was used to elicit medical assistance from 
specialists throughout the South Pacific, including 
some in Hawaii, New Zealand, New Caledonia, and 
Tonga. In the 26 hours of satellite broadcast time 
used to counter the epidemic, doctors and health of- 
ficials from the World Health Organization, the 
South Pacific Commission, governmental health 
departments, and Peace Corps discussed treatments, 
medications, and effects of the disease. 

Quite recently an outbreak of cholera in the 
Gilbert Islands again brought medical officials 
together via satellite. While these discussions and 
orders for medical supplies were being conducted 
among participants in the Gilberts, Fiji, and New 
Zealand, other countries within the Pacific were 
monitoring the broadcasts for information on the 
progress of the epidemic and containment of the 
disease. 

The advantages of this system to the University are 
plain. No other means of communication provides 
the immediacy inherent in satellite communication. L] 
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(Continued from page 28). 


¢ Currently available experimental spacecraft are 
unique satellites, operating at frequencies and at 
power levels different from present domestic and 
international commercial communications satel- 
lites. Therefore, earth stations developed for use 
with these satellites cannot be readily used with 
commercially available satellites. 


The earliest of NASA’s available communications 
satellites is ATS-1. Launched in 1966 with an antici- 
pated life of 18 months, it is still in operation a dozen 
years later. ATS-1 carried the equipment for a number 
of experiments, one of which was designed to test the 
feasibility of aircraft-to-ground communication in 
transoceanic flight. Conventional radio does not pro- 
vide a means of constant communication when the 
nearest land is over the horizon, and thus even the 
largest and best equipped planes are out of touch during 
much of the time they are en route to or from Europe or 
Asia. 

Since aircraft can hardly be equipped with the large 
parabolic antennas usually associated with satellite com- 
munications, this ATS-1 experiment made use of VHF 
FM radio and Yagi antennas not too dissimilar from 
those TV antennas seen on rooftops around the world. 

When the aircraft communications experiment was 
completed, the satellite’s VHF capacity became avail- 
able to new experimenters under NASA’s 1969 policy. 
Professor John W. Bystrom of the University of Hawaii 
saw immediately in the satellite’s ability to provide voice 
communication through small antennas and taxicab- 
type radios an opportunity for satellite-based com- 
munication which could reach all of the Pacific basin at 
investment levels within the reach even of small noncash 
economies. 

Dr. Bystrom dubbed his project Pan-Pacific Educa- 
tion and Communication Experiments by Satellite and 
its initials provided the acronym, PEACESAT. To 
demonstrate to the skeptics who ‘‘knew’’ it would be 
impossible to operate a satellite network with Earth sta- 
tions costing $1,000 or less apiece, Bystrom and the 
University of Hawaii established a pilot project in 1971 
with terminals at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu 
and Hilo College on the island of Hawaii. This experi- 
mental period saw a number of firsts: the first intrastate 
satellite network in the United States; the first educa- 
tional credit course taught via satellite; and the first use 
of satellites for library interconnection. 

In December of 1971 PEACESAT was extended when 
Anthony Hanley, Senior Tutor at Wellington Polytech- 
nic in New Zealand, put that institution’s Earth station 
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on the air. A short while later Alan Cutting, a faculty 
member in Physics at the University of the South Pacif- 
ic, Suva, Fiji, established an experimental terminal as 
well. Additional stations have joined the experiment 
and are autonomous in keeping with the project’s ex- 
periment specifications: 


© Local ownership and operation of ground facilities; 


® Low cost and easily moved facilities; 


e Multimedia centers with direct access to other 
centers; 


A global service area, covering one-third of earth’s 
surface; and 


Organized networks of users, each with their own 
rules of operation based upon users’ special needs. 


Modern Party Line 


Essential to understanding the significance of the 
PEACESAT project is the fact that, while it cannot pro- 
vide conventional television, it is a true interactive net- 
work. All of the participating stations can transmit as 
well as receive, and there are, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no participants who are merely passive. The 
party line telephone which was once common in rural 
America now has its space age equivalent. ‘‘Sharing 
among”’ rather than ‘‘ broadcasting to’’ is the principal 
characteristic of PEACESAT, and both its technologi- 
cal and philosophical foundaticn. 

The ATS-1 satellite has been used for such diverse 
topics as metric education in the Trust Territories, math 
tutorials for students in Tonga, and discussion of the 
migration of Pacific Islanders to urban areas. 

Library communication has already been mentioned 
and health applications serve to underscore the drama 
of the use of satellite technology for regional com- 
munication. Tropical diseases, such as dengue fever are 
no respecters of national boundaries, and the satellite 
provides a ready and available means for conferencing 
among health personnel whenever new developments or 
the threat of epidemic require. 


Dissemination of News 


As recent heated discussions at UNESCO make plain, 
much of the so-called Third World finds reason for 
serious concern in the fact that international news 
gathering and dissemination is largely in the hands of 
organizations whose roots are deep in the industrialized 
societies of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Many members of the Third World find it disturbing 
that they must depend upon the major press services for 
what they know of the rest of the world. More disturb- 
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Elementary school students in Wellington, New Zealand use 
PEACESAT to learn about Pacific cultures. Anthony Hanley, 
PEACESAT Associate Director is at far right. 


ing still is the knowledge that the same press services 
essentially control what the rest of the world knows 
about them. What Western Samoa learns about Raro- 
tonga may greatly depend upon what is considered 
**news’’ in Honolulu, Sydney, Tokyo, or London. 

A PEACESAT experiment initiated under the direc- 
tion of Ian Johnstone, then Broadcast Officer for the 
South Pacific Commission, was devised to permit island 
nations to exchange news on a weekly basis. Partici- 
pants were asked to provide a weekly 3- or 4-minute 
voice bulletin of local news of regional interest. In ad- 
dition, each participating reporter could directly ques- 
tion those who originate news from other locations. 
And, by making an audio tape of the exchange, each 
participant had a number of bulletins about South 
Pacific countries for use in his own national news- 
papers, broadcasts, and/or school publications. Regu- 
lar participants in the experiment were: 


Suva—Fiji Broadcasting Commission 

Honolulu—KHVH Radio 

Lae—National Broadcasting Commission of Papua 
New Guinea 

Niue—Information Officer, Government of Niue 

Nuku’alofa— Tonga Broadcasting Commission 

Rarotonga—Curricula and Development Unit, 
Department of Education 

Saipan— Micronesia Broadcasting Service 

Wellington—New Zealand Broadcasting Commis- 
sion. 


By early 1977 there were 18 Earth stations operating 
with PEACESAT with additional participants in Aus- 
tralia and Canada preparing to join the project. 

The University of Hawaii’s Professor John Bystrom 
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is the project director, and PEACESAT is administered 
by an International PEACESAT Consortium and gov- 
erned by a council made up of three representatives 
from each participating institution. 


SITE Project in India 


While the PEACESAT project makes use of the earli- 
est of NASA’s experimental Application Technology 
Satellites, the 1975 SITE project in India used the last of 
that series—ATS-6. The spacecraft carries the elec- 
tronic hardware for more than 20 diverse experiments, 
including, for SITE, a powerful television transmitter 
which can send TV signals in the UHF band to small 
and relatively inexpensive Earth stations whose 3-meter 
diameter antennas are made from chicken wire mesh. 
These Earth stations, and the convertors and television 
sets to which they are attached, were built in India for 
less than $600 each. 

Just as PEACESAT is essentially narrow-band and 
two-way, India’s Satellite Instructional Television Ex- 
periment more closely resembled conventional broad- 
casting. Television programs for children and adults 
were designed to promote literacy, family planning, im- 
proved agricultural practices, and to provide an in- 
creased awareness of national identity for citizens of a 
large and diverse society. ATS-6’s capability for two 
channel audio permitted the audience of the television 
programs to select the narration in a choice of lan- 
guages. 

Extensive evaluation procedures were designed into 
the SITE project, and, while the Indian Space Research 
Organization and the other agencies involved have not 
yet published their findings, an indication of SITE’s 
success may be found in the fact that when NASA had 
to retrieve the satellite at the end of the experiment year, 
the decision was made in India to continue the work 
which SITE had begun by expanding as rapidly as feasi- 
ble the nation’s terrestrial television broadcasting 
system. Plans are also underway for the development of 
INSAT, a domestic Indian satellite system. 


Satellite Classroom Instruction 


To return to the Pacific, another multiyear ATS-1 ex- 
periment was born from the successful PEACESAT ef- 
forts. In 1973, the University of the South Pacific 
(USP), a multinational institution with its principal 
campus at Suva, Fuji, sought and received from NASA 
permission to conduct its own satellite experiments. 
While the University and most of its learning centers 
continue to participate in PEACESAT, the USP experi- 
ment has its own schedule connecting the main universi- 
ty campus with teaching centers at Rarotonga in the 
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Cook Islands, Niue, Honiara in the British Solomons, 
and Tarawa (Gilbert and Ellice Islands). 

The exchanges on the USP network have been 
grouped under four general headings: 


e First, the USP External Classroom, is designed to 
test methods of facilitating the External Studies 
Program through tutorial assistance and through 
the use of the satellite as a central media compo- 
nent in teaching. 


The second experimental heading is Curriculum 
Development in which ATS-1 was used to establish 
a conference network as a means of implementing 
the UNDP-UNESCO secondary school curriculum 
project. 


Continuing Education represents the third type of 
experiment and while its procedures resemble Ex- 
periment Number I, the term ‘‘continuing educa- 
tion’’ in USP use deals primarily with specialized 
courses and training below the university level. 


Experiment Number IV, Information Exchange, is, 
in essence, the use of the satellite network for USP 
administrative purposes. 


The University of the South Pacific has found ATS-1 
to be a substantial technological support for its efforts. 





Right: Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology 
engineering students complete 
antenna hook-up during 
PEACESAT remote village 
satellite experiment. Below: 
One model of PEACESAT 
ground terminals is portable, 
battery operated, and capable 
of being transported by canoe. 


























USP is now exploring, with NASA and other American 
agencies and foundations, the possibility of an ex- 
panded USP satellite program which, like SITE, would 
make use of ATS-6 and its ability to provide television 
as well as audio services. 

As these examples demonstrate, NASA is both willing 
and able to cooperate with experimenters outside the 
United States as well as within. During ATS-6’s slow 
return from the Indian SITE project, NASA and the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (AID) 
cooperated in providing demonstrations of the technol- 
ogy’s power and its potential applications. Twenty-six 
nations expressed interest and requested the opportunity 
to have ‘‘hands on’’ experience with one of the world’s 
most powerful broadcasting satellites. 


Caribbean Interests 


In the Caribbean, the University of the West Indies is, 
like the University of the South Pacific, a multinational 
institution whose campuses and teaching centers are 
separated by many miles of water. With the assistance 
of experts from AID and from NASA, the University of 
the West Indies is closely examining whether it too 
might engage in an educational satellite experiment. 

In the United States, both the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Telecommunications and the Public Service 
Satellite Consortium are concerned with the develop- 
ment of satellites and their vast potentials for education 
and other public services. Both of these organizations 
have assisted educational groups within the United 
States in defining and developing satellite experiments 
and they, along with NASA and AID, are a source of in- 
formation and counsel to those who wish assistance. 

Finally, it is most important to note that communica- 
tions satellite technology has before it the possibility of 
rapid and significant development. In the United States, 
Satellite Business Systems is designing an advanced 
space and ground system for data transmission and 
business communication. The General Electric Com- 
pany is completing work on the powerful Japanese Ex- 
perimental Broadcasting Satellite. New plans are on the 
drawing boards, and the options within the range of the 
technology constantly increase. How these options are 
to be realized, how the technology is to be shaped to 
meet educational, health, and other social needs will 
greatly depend upon the data gathered from such ex- 
periments as SITE, PEACESA7, and USP’s. Such new 
experiments as may be proposed in the future may well 
have their greatest effect not only in delivering new and 
improved services to their own audiences, but the way in 
which they help shape a future technology rapidly 
becoming available to all the world. & 
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Gerbner, George, ed. Mass Media 
Policies in Changing Cultures. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1977. 291 pp. 


You remember Chairman Mao’s 
adage: ‘‘Power grows out of the muzzle 
of a gun.’’ Well, there’s an analog in 
the air nowadays: ‘‘Power grows out of 
the transmitting end of any communica- 
tion medium.”’ 

Not quite as catchy as Mao’s motto, 
granted. But it may turn out to be more 
profound, the pen being mightier than 
the sword. That, however, is not as 
tranquilizing a prospect as it may 
sound. For if communication is power, 
there is a rapidly growing awareness 
that access to it is very unevenly dis- 
tributed. The awareness becomes sus- 
picion and resentment, and suddenly it 
explodes into a full-blown, highly viru- 
lent political issue in international 
forums. 

It does little good, as we have seen, to 
protest that the rhetoric is overblown, to 
assure that the intent is benign, to 
deprecate the perceived threat to fragile 
cultures, or to deliver sermons on free- 
dom of the press. Enormous pressure— 
fueled by G-77 militants—is building up 
in the developing countries to ‘‘end the 
state of neocolonial dependency’’ on 
Big Media, to correct the imbalance in 
international information flows, to 
counter perceived offenses by Big Media 
against the Third World, and to safe- 
guard ‘‘cultural and information 
sovereignty.”” 

Professor Gerbner’s anthology, con- 
taining articles by some of the leading 
actors on the global communication 
stage, provides some excellent insights 
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into the subtleties of the drama. What 
passes for an exposition of communica- 
tion policy is often no more than ser- 
monizing, bristling political rhetoric or 
ideological cant. But there is little of 
that in Mass Media Policies. It is 
serious, scholarly, collegial, and copi- 
ously annotated, though not without 
bias. 

The tone of the articles is generally 
dispassionate, almost phlegmatic. (The 
only polemical piece is that of Herbert 
Schiller, who views the U.S. defense of 
the free flow of information as the shin- 
ing armor of the cynical cold warrior/ 
imperialist inside.) The scholars seem to 
be addressing other scholars, rather 
than decisionmakers whose orientation 
is ultimately political. One regrets that 
the essentials of the nascent global 
debate on communication policy are not 
more sharply defined. This could have 
been achieved by the inclusion of two 
more pieces: an orthodox defense of 
Free Flow by a laissez-faire libertarian 
and an exposition of the New World 
Order for Information by an appropri- 
ate spokesman. 

Part I of the volume, ‘‘International 
Trends,’’ traces, among other things, 
the course of Anglo-American media 
toward global supremacy, including a 
chapter from Jeremy Tunstall’s just- 
published The Media Are American. 
There are studies of regional trends in 
the Middle East and Tropical Africa. 
Part II provides a sampling of country- 
specific policy development and imple- 
mentation, with examples representing 
Scandinavia, Latin America, East Asia, 
and South Asia. Part III, dealing with 
theory and research, contains some of 
the most interesting and most tedious 
portions of the book. 


The most provocative and significant 
article of the collection is by the editor 
himself. Professor Gerbner, Dean of 
Pennsylvania University’s School of 
Communications, writes on ‘‘Compara- 
tive Cultural Indicators,’’ an analysis of 
institutional policy factors that shape 
the decisions of the communication 
gatekeepers. 


In a highly centralized mass-production 
structure of the kind characterizing 
modern communication, ‘‘freedom’’ is 
the right of the managers to decide 
what the public will be told. . . 
Capitalist and socialist, orthodox and 
revolutionary, pre- and postindustrial, 
and other types of societies vary in the 
solutions they promise and further 
differ in the performance they deliver. 


Decisions of the managers, he asserts, 
are based on leverage exerted by polit- 
ical/ military authorities, patrons, 
management, colleagues, competitors, 
organizations, and publics; and the mix 
varies from culture to culture. Professor 
Gerbner is supplying a standard model 
for a universal and objective analysis. 

Historical and cultural particularism, 
far more than professed ideology, 
breeds today’s differences and disso- 
nances in global mass media issues. The 
task of accommodating these differ- 
ences, of diverting them from the over- 
heated political arenas, belongs in large 
measure to the inter-cultural com- 
municators. 


Frederick Hartley 

Mass Communications Officer 
Directorate for UNESCO Affairs 
Department of State 





Training Journalists 
for International Communication 


Edith S. Coliver 


A review of programs designed to prepare both Third World and Western 
journalists for worldwide careers in the media. 


It has been said that two-thirds of 
the communications disseminated 
around the world originate in one 
way or another in the United 
States. The principal European 
powers practically dominate the 
rest, with obvious results. . . 


i complaint was voiced 


by an ex-journalist and editor, General 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs of the Philippines. Speaking at 
the Hong Kong Foreign Press Club last 
March, this former president of the 
1947 Geneva Conference that produced 
the U.N. Declaration on Freedom of In- 
formation, expressed in strong language 
what has become a rather common con- 
cern around the Third World. 

It would be easy to interpret this 
Third World concern as apologia for re- 
cent Third World initiatives to stifle the 
press both at home and abroad, or sim- 


ply to label these attempts as Commun- 
ist-inspired, intended to hamper the free 
flow of news across national borders. 
Both explanations are probably true to 
some degree, but they surely do not con- 
stitute the whole answer to the increas- 
ing dissatisfaction of Third World coun- 
tries with being reported and judged by 
the Western press from the vantage 
point of ‘‘institutions of their own, in 
historical circumstances utterly differ- 
ent.”’ 

This has truly been a crucial period in 
the history of transnational communica- 
tions. Profound changes have taken 
place in the approach of governments in 
a majority of developing countries 
toward the role of the media in their 
countries and the free flow of informa- 
tion between them and the developed 
world. The trend toward press control 
has accelerated, and countries previous- 
ly endowed with a free and unfettered 
press have been relegated to the ranks of 
those admonishing the press to concen- 
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trate on national needs as perceived 
largely by those in control. ‘‘Develop- 
ment journalism,’’ an activity quite 
crucial to national development, has 
often become an excuse for further ma- 
nipulation of the press rather then serv- 
ing, as it might ideally, as a useful two- 
way channel of communication between 
the bureaucracy and the constituency, 
between architects of development and 
their client-participants. 

The communications gap has widened 
in many countries: between the govern- 
ment and the governed, the educated 
and the uneducated, the city and the 
country, men and women, religious and 
ethnic communities, and, most particu- 
larly, between developed and develop- 
ing countries. 

Governments of developing coun- 
tries, angered by what they perceive as 
incorrect, unflattering, ‘‘unbalanced’’ 
reporting, ‘‘news monopoly making for 
dependency,”’ are searching for ways to 
curb the Western news agencies and the 
mass-circulation Western dailies and 
weeklies, and to substitute as news 
sources their own national and regional 
‘*news pools’’ or agencies. 

At least seven high-level meetings 
were held during the last 20 months 
throughout the world, many of them 
under UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) auspices, accusing the 
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Western democracies of providing ‘‘sen- 
sational and untrue images’’ about and 
to developing countries and suggesting a 
number of remedies. These remedies 
range from government control of in- 
and-outflow of news, creation of news 
councils, setting up of national news 
agencies, and establishing a Third 
World ‘‘news pool’? as a _ counter- 
balance to Western news agencies. 


Need for Journalism Training 


One of the answers to these accusa- 
tions would surely be the training of 
professional journalists from the devel- 
oping as well as the developed countries. 
It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe some of the outstanding examples 
of this training, based mainly on the ex- 
perience of The Asia Foundation in as- 
sisting a number of training programs. 
A good deal of insight into other pro- 
grams was gained by my attendance at a 
workshop on ‘‘International Exchange 
and Training of Journalists,’’ held at 
the East-West Center’ in Hawaii in Oc- 
tober 1976, and from a re-reading of the 
workshop papers and correspondence 
with the authors. 

From its inception in 1954, The Asia 
Foundation has considered the role of 
the journalist crucial to his or her coun- 
try’s development and social, economic, 
and political well-being and has there- 
fore treated communications as one of 
its major areas of concentration. The 
Foundation’s point of departure in the 
12 countries in which it operates is the 
country’s specific needs and the capaci- 
ty of the Foundation to meet those 
needs. In-country communications pro- 
grams have included: 


e Assistance to academic institutions 
to enhance their teaching and 
research capacity; 


Cooperation in the establishment 
and activities of short-term, in- 
service training programming of- 
fered by academic institutions or 
communications institutes; 


e Sharpening communications tools 
through assistance to such projects 


' The East-West Center is a national educational 
institution designed to promote better understand- 
ing among the peoples of Asia, the Pacific, and the 
United States. 
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as automatic typesetting and trans- 
lation, particularly with regard to 
the Chinese language press; 


¢ Assistance for the development or 
translation of scientific terms to en- 
courage technological innovation 
and development; 


Specialist training in such fields as 
population communication, envi- 
ronmental and urban development, 
science and agricultural writing, 
and generally an upgrading of the 
provincial as well as the metro- 
politan press. 


International exchange activities are 
an integral part of these programs, 
designed to fulfill the overall objectives 
of overcoming the sense of isolation 
among communicators, to increase the 
two-way flow of news, to help upgrade 
and thus strengthen the professional, 
and to create among communicators 
and their publics an increased awareness 
of the problems of other societies and 
the means by which these problems are 
solved. 

International training programs 
described in this paper are categorized 
into U.S. training for foreign profes- 
sionals, international training for U.S. 
professionals, and foreign and regional 
training activities abroad. In describing 
them, I will attempt to assess some of 
their problems as well as their obvious 
successes. For purposes of this paper, 
**‘journalism’’ is limited to the printed 
media; individual consultantships are 
excluded from consideration. 


U.S. Training for Foreign Professionals 


Training programs for professional 
journalists in the United States have 
been financed with both private and 
public funds. Few, however, have had 
direct financing from the American 
journalistic community. This is in the 
process of being remedied by the U.S. 
Development Committee of the World 
Press Freedom Committee, which seeks 
to accumulate $1 million for training 
and related activities. 

Training has been both academic and 
informal, some of it ‘‘piggy-backing’’ 
on programs designed primarily for 
American journalists, and some of it ex- 
pressly for the foreign journalist. The 


Asia Foundation has been one of the 
first assistance agencies to encourage 
programs for Americans to accept for- 
eign professionals, out of the conviction 
that the American participant had as 
much to learn from the interaction with 
his foreign colleague as vice versa. 


Formal Programs 


Since the Nieman Fellowship pro- 
gram presents a prototype of the 
Foundation’s approach to academic 
programs, it is discussed here in consid- 
erable detail. This program enables out- 
standing younger journalists to spend 
one academic year at Harvard Univer- 
sity, taking and auditing courses of their 
choice, writing a limited number of 
papers, and participating in the ex- 
tracurricular activities of the university. 
Also offered are special seminars and 
programs for and by the fellows, during 
which top policy- and news-makers 
meet informally with the fellows. Fel- 
lows may not file stories during their 
Harvard stay to avoid detracting from 
their academic and extracurricular pro- 
grams. 

Initiated in the late 1930’s, the 
Nieman program was opened to foreign 
participation in the mid-fifties. Fifty- 
three fellows from 14 Asian countries 
have taken part in the program under 
Asia Foundation auspices, the largest 
single source of assistance for foreign 
fellows. Of an unusually high calibre, 
many of the fellows have gone on to 
editorship of their papers; one of them 
became the director of his country’s 
press institute. Others, particularly in 
the case of Korea, have been co-opted 
for government service, one as official 
spokesman for President Park, and the 
other as the President’s Secretary for 
Political Affairs. Two fellows chose not 
to return because their papers were 
closed, and there no longer was any 
place for them at home. 

Officers of the Nieman Foundation, 
as well as directors of other U.S. profes- 
sional journalism programs, have not 
been eager or able to accommodate 
themselves to the change in the present 
situation abroad: Operating within a 
tradition of press freedom, adminis- 
trators of primarily American programs 
extend little sympathy to Third World 
journalists who must work within the 
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political restrictions and realities in their 
countries. The program administrators 
are unwilling to accept individuals from 
government-controlled news media, 
i.e., journalists ‘‘acceptable’’ to their 
governments. Those not ‘‘acceptable’’ 
find it difficult to leave their country or 
to return home without prejudice. In a 
field as dependent on the word as com- 
munications, lack of English fluency 
tends also to be a recurring problem. 

Participation of Third World journal- 
ists in the Nieman program has dwin- 
dled, partly for the above reasons, and 
partly because of the increasing costs of 
the program and the high stipends for 
American fellows which, if not 
matched, create a ‘‘second-class’’ citi- 
zenship among the foreigners. Serious 
thought will have to be given to con- 
tinued Third World participation in this 
as well as some of the other American 
programs. The argument could be made 
that no matter where the fellows turn up 
upon their return, the enrichment they 
experienced from foreign exposure will 
ultimately rebound to their benefit, that 
of their employers, and the public they 
serve. 

The Foundation has participated in 
three other Nieman-type programs: the 
Stanford and Michigan Fellowships in 
the Humanities for Journalists, and the 
Jefferson Fellowships at the East-West 
Center in Hawaii. Foreign participation 
in the first two was ‘‘pioneered’’ by The 
Asia Foundation and then taken up by 
the U.S. Department of State’s Multi- 
Regional Programs. The Jefferson Fel- 
lowships, on the other hand, were 
designed from the beginning for foreign 
participants who are encouraged to take 
courses at the University of Hawaii and 
to take advantage of the interchange 
with American and foreign communica- 
tors and communications researchers at 
the East-West Center’s Communica- 
tions Institute. Their 4-month program 
at Hawaii is augmented by a 3-week trip 
to the U.S. Mainland for the Asians and 
to selected Asian countries for the 
Americans. 

A problem with the Jefferson pro- 
gram continues to be the method of 
selection, which stipulates geographical 
distribution of the fellows in addition to 
basic qualifications, making at times for 
a lack of balance in the professional 
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level of the participants. Another prob- 
lem has been the paucity of American 
participation. Originally planned for a 
one-third component of Americans, 
only three Americans participated, out 
of a total of 68 fellows. The reason for 
this may be the low level of the stipend 
and the unwillingness on the part of the 
American news organizations to pay 
their employees’ salaries during the 
Fellowship period. Foreign fellows, on 
the other hand, continue to receive their 
salaries, fully or partially, a stipulation 
that The Asia Foundation has made for 
most of its longer term grants as well. 


Informal Programs 


On a less formal level is the Multi- 
National Foreign Journalists Project at 
Indiana University, financed primarily 
by the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the U.S. State 
Department. Begun in 1951, it has 
served 600 participants from 71 coun- 
tries. The program’s aim is a more ex- 
plicit study of the American democratic 
process and the workings of a free press. 
Most of the participants have been 
reporters specializing in foreign eco- 
nomic and political affairs, with an in- 
creasing number of editors in more re- 
cent years. Originally conceived as a 
125-day program, it has been cut to 75 
days because of rising costs. It now con- 
sists of a 7-day orientation program in 
Washington, a 20-day academic semi- 
nar at Indiana, two internships of 2 
weeks each in news organizations or 
public relations firms, 18 days of in- 
dependent travel around the United 
States, and a 2-day final examination. 

One of the program’s problems has 
been a heavy attrition to government 
service upon the participants’ return 
home. In the words of the program’s 
director, Floyd Arpan, ‘‘the job of pro- 
viding trained personnel for the media is 
akin to pouring water into a leaking bar- 
rel. It never fills up. . .’’ 

A similar program, but financed pri- 
vately, is conducted by the World Press 
Institute at Macalester College in Min- 
nesota, under which 12 outstanding 
young foreign journalists are enabled to 
participate in a program mix of semi- 
nars; host family stays; regional and 
metropolitan, individual and group 
tours; and internships at small and ma- 


jor media centers. At the conclusion of 
this program, participants are required 
to write an article or a series of articles 
for publication or broadcasting at 
home. 


Internships 


A less structured approach to interna- 
tional exposure and training is afforded 
by a number of internship programs, 
the most massive of which was the 
Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Newspapermen which enabled some 15 
journalists per year to work in news 
organizations throughout the United 
States over a 15-year period, starting in 
1952. American newspaper organiza- 
tions provided the stipend for from 3 to 
6 months, and the State Department de- 
frayed international travel costs as well 
as the expenses of 10 days’ orientation 
in Washington and 1 month’s travel 
throughout the United States at the con- 
clusion of the internship. The news- 
papers, recruited by a State Department 
officer, were usually medium-sized, and 
by the middle of the 1960’s most of the 
participants came from less developed 
countries. 

Constance Stuart, then Director of 
the State Department’s International 
Visitors Program, attributed the success 
of the foreign newspapermen program 
in the 1950’s to the heightened interest 
on the part of Americans in all things in- 
ternational following the war. But in the 
middle 1960’s Americans became con- 
cerned with domestic problems, and 
many programs with international focus 
began to suffer. The Jointly Sponsored 
Program for Foreign Newspapermen 
was one such program which faded 
away quietly between 1967 and 1968. 

It is heartening to note that an intern- 
ship program is being started by the 
American Committee of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute,? through which 
five Portuguese journalists will be 
placed in an equal number of major 
American newspapers, after a period of 
intensive English-language study. 

The Asia Foundation has initiated 
and participated in a number of intern- 
ship programs, including the Congres- 


? The International Press Institute is an associa- 
tion of some 1,800 editors and news policy ex- 
ecutives in61 non-Communist countries. 
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Japanese editors’ team visits the Mark Twain Lobby of the Sacramento Union in California’s capital. Twain was a distinguished contributor to the 
paper. The editors’ team is one of four that came to the United States under an IPI-sponsored bilateral exchange program. 


sional Fellowships, and the internship 
Program of The Asia Foundation’s bi- 
weekly, the Asian Student. This type of 
program is ideally suited for a two-way 
exchange. 

In 1958 The Asia Foundation per- 
suaded the American Political Science 
Association, sponsor of the Congres- 
sional Fellowship Program, to open the 
program up to foreign participation. 
Since then, 59 fellows from 13 Asian 
countries have taken part in this pro- 
gram with Asia Foundation assistance, 
5 of them practicing journalists. Addi- 
tional foreign participation is now 
effected through other funding sources. 

Under the terms of the program, leg- 
islative staff, social scientists, senior 
civil servants, members of the foreign 
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service and of the press, are given the 
opportunity to work for approximately 
8 months as staff members in congres- 
sional offices and to accompany their 
Congressmen or Senators on visits to 
their constituencies. 

Foreign participants receive a pre- 
liminary orientation to Washington and 
to the American political system, 
followed by seminars for all partici- 
pants with principals and staff of major 
congressional, executive, and judicial 
offices. The program presents a unique 
opportunity for the foreign fellows to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
American political system while at the 
same time serving to deepen the legisla- 
tors’ understanding of problems and 
realities in their fellows’ countries. 


The Foundation has utilized the 
Asian Student as a training ground for 
budding Asian journalists. This 12-page 
bi-weekly paper meets a pressing need 
of some 50,000 Asian students in the 
United States for news of their home- 
land and at the same time serves as a 
teaching tool on Asia for social studies 
teachers and others interested in con- 
temporary Asian political, social, and 
cultural developments. The paper is 
edited by a former journalist from 
Shanghai and has a Japanese-American 
as publication assistant. Its assistant 
editor is usually selected for a 1- or 2- 
year stint from among recent Asian 
graduates of American journalism 
schools. One of the paper’s alumni 
became the head of a journalism school 
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in the Philippines; another joined his 
foreign ministry as press attache; a third 
is working for the U.S. Information 
Agency in India; and another became a 
journalism professor in Pakistan. 

In a ‘‘reverse internship,’’ sponsored 
by the Luce Foundation and adminis- 
tered in Asia by The Asia Foundation, 
recent American university graduates of 
high promise are being placed in Asian 
agencies where their training and pro- 
fessional background in a variety of 
fields enable them to make substantive 
contributions while becoming imbued 
with the conditions and aspirations of 
another society. Ten-month placements 
have included communications organi- 
zations in Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
and Saipan. 


Observation Tours 


Individual or group short-term obser- 
vation tours have been a popular means 
not so much of training as of exposure 
to the United States and its manifold ac- 
tivities and creeds. The State Depart- 
ment has traditionally sponsored such 
visits under its leader or multiregional 
programs. State Department statistics 
of all foreign exchanges during the 
1950’s show an average of 200 such pro- 
grams per year. 

In 1959 the Foundation sponsored, in 
cooperation with the International Press 
Institute, a series of visits to the United 
States and Europe by Japanese science 
writers to acquaint them with new tech- 
nology outside their country and to 
enable them to do more authoritative 
reporting in an area of increasing im- 
portance to their country. Following 
these visits, teams consisting of Amer- 
ican journalism educators and science 
writers journeyed to Japan to conduct 
seminars on science information com- 
munications in Tokyo and Osaka. An 
interesting by-product of these ex- 
changes was the establishment, in 1970, 
of an Asian Science Writers’ Associa- 
tion. 

After a hiatus of several years, new 
Japanese-American bilateral exchanges 
were initiated as a result of joint con- 
sultations between the American and 
Japanese Committees of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute. The need for ex- 
changes was perceived by the sponsor- 
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Asia Foundation Public Service Fellow Yinne 
Wang (right), a television producer from 
Taiwan, inspects tapes for her ‘‘Open 
Studio’’ series at San Francisco’s Public 
Television station KQED; with her is Loni 
Ding, ‘‘Open Studio’’ producer-director. 


ing groups in order to overcome the 
deterioration of U.S.-Japanese relation- 
ships in the wake of the 1971 unilateral 
U.S. initiatives toward China, known as 
the ‘‘Nixon-shocks.”’ 

On the American side, the lack of 
preparation for analyzing foreign news- 
papers was revealed by an Associated 
Press survey which stated that only 11 
out of the hundreds of telegraph editors 
in the United States, ‘‘ gatekeepers of the 
news,’’ had ever traveled in Japan. The 
beneficial influence of the exchanges 
was made clear through a study, com- 
missioned by the Center for Inter- 
American Relations in New York City, 
which revealed that newspapers whose 
telegraph or newspaper editors had par- 
ticipated in an observation trip to Latin 
America had increased the usage of 
Latin American news by an average of 
75 percent while in comparable papers it 
had increased only 8 percent. 

Four two-way Japanese-American ex- 
changes have taken place since 1971, 
with slightly fewer American partici- 


pants, however, because of increasing 
difficulties in interesting American 
papers to release, and partially pay for, 
members of their staffs. The exchanges 
were considered highly beneficial by 
both sides in that they enabled individ- 
uals with no foreign language ability to 
be exposed not only to high-level policy 
consultations but to thoughtful dialogue 
with eminent scholars on Japanese- 
American relations. One of the Japa- 
nese, affectionately terming his visit a 
3-week ‘‘forced march,’’ summed up his 
experience as follows: 


When we think of mutual understand- 
ing between Japan and the United 
States, we are struck by the importance 
of exchanging reporters who have no 
chance of going abroad and not simply 
stopping at dispatching correspond- 
ents... 


Awards 


Awards serve as a powerful stimulus 
to good performance and as public rec- 
ognition of good journalism. The Pulit- 
zer Prize is proof of this in our country, 
and similar prizes are available for for- 
eign journalists. Columbia University, 
home of the ‘‘Pulitzer,’’ has established 
the Maria Moors Cabot Prize for recog- 
nition of distinguished journalism of the 
Western Hemisphere. A gold and silver 
medal, plus a cash award, are presented 
each year to the individual and jour- 
nalistic institution making a significant 
contribution toward a better-informed 
public opinion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

A similar prize has been set up in 
Asia, the Magsaysay Award, named 
after the popular Philippine President, 
Ramon Magsaysay. Under its terms, 
outstanding Asians, including journal- 
ists, are recognized for the contribu- 
tion they have made to their societies. 
Two awardees, a Sri Lankan and an In- 
dian, became the founding directors of 
the Press Foundation of Asia, which is 
discussed below. 


Training for Americans 


Surprisingly few academic programs 
in the United States are designed specif- 
ically to upgrade the competence of the 
professional journalist in assessing and 
reporting on other societies. 

Columbia University’s Advanced In- 
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ternational Reporting Program is the 
prototype of such a program. Initiated 
in the early 1960’s and funded for 12 
years by the Ford Foundation, the pro- 
gram provided specialized study of 
selected geographic regions at Columbia 
University for professional journalists. 
Designed initially for Americans, this 
program was opened to foreigners at the 
request of The Asia Foundation. A total 
of 21 foreign journalists participated in 
the program, which, in addition to aca- 
demic study, included field trips to 
Washington and to selected countries of 
Europe. 

Seventy-one of the 88 American 
alumni are still active as journalists, 42 
serving as foreign correspondents for 
American news media. All 21 of the for- 
eign journalists advanced in their news 
careers, some as foreign correspondents 
in the United States. Ford funding has 
unfortunately run out, and the Ameri- 
can news media have not stepped into 
the breach. 

Columbia University still carries on a 
related program, the Joint East Asian 
Journalism Program. Started in 1967 
with funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and sponsored jointly by the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism and the East 
Asian Institute at Columbia, the pro- 
gram originally consisted of a year of 
combined study and work abroad in an 
American news organization. During 
that year the student completes the 
equivalent of a thesis for his or her re- 
quirements at the Institute. Since its in- 
ception 16 correspondents have com- 
pleted the program, most of whom 
work in U.S. news organizations in the 
countries of their specialization, either 
as correspondents or as stringers. Car- 
negie funding has now run out, and the 
problems the program faces are similar 
to those encountered by others: ap- 
plause by the news media but no finan- 
cial support. Neither did Columbia 
achieve its goal of attracting into the 
program regionally important and fi- 
nancially strong newspapers that did not 
already have a strong staff of foreign 
correspondents. The program continues 
to attract 30 to 40 applicants per year, 
of whom two are chosen. For reasons of 
economy, the year abroad had to be 
scrapped. 

The newest effort to upgrade the 
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American journalists’ foreign expertise 
is the Gannett Fellowship program at 
the University of Hawaii, where four 
American journalists each year concen- 
trate on some of the 400 Asian-related 
courses at the University of Hawaii. 
One of the first graduates, a reporter for 
a UPI (United Press International) Ohio 
office, was immediately reassigned as 
his agency’s correspondent in Hong 
Kong. 

Other journalists have participated in 
more conventional area studies pro- 
grams, which add that rare component 
to an American foreign correspondent’s 
skill—ability to use the language of the 
country to which he or she hopes to be 
assigned. 


Foreign and Regional Training 
Programs Abroad 


It may be of interest to compare some 
of the foreign and regional programs 
with those initiated and carried out in 
the United States. For these purposes 
the Thomson Foundation’s editorial 
studies center in Cardiff, Wales may 
serve as a prototype. The center is 
directed entirely at Third World stu- 
dents and devoted to matters of prac- 
tical journalism, often of a specialized 
nature. ‘‘Those who come to study with 
us do not feel they are a small append- 
age grafted onto a much larger body,’’ 
says the program’s director, Don Row- 
lands. It is a program of ‘‘aid without 
ideological or political strings,’’ fi- 
nanced by an initial donation of 5 
million British pounds from Lord 
Thomson, one of Britain’s newspaper 
giants. 

Since its founding in 1963, the center 
has conducted 38 courses, each lasting 3 
months and each containing 12 partici- 
pants. Designed for the increasingly 
sophisticated future editor and news ex- 
ecutive, two out of three courses now 
have specialist themes, such as develop- 
ment journalism, news agency staff 
training or trainers’ training, feature 
writing and editing, etc. The course con- 
tent consists of a course syllabus, lec- 
tures, discussions, and practice with as 
much give and take on real situations as 
possible. Lectures on life and events in 
Britain have been dropped for fear of 
being propagandistic. Contact with 


Britain is achieved in a less formal way 
through working weekends where each 
participant goes off on an individual 
assignment. Some of the courses are 
followed by ‘‘attachments,’’ or intern- 
ships in our language. In the words of 
Rowlands, ‘‘if we help their papers to 
become more efficient and professional, 
better written, edited, printed and 
designed, they have a better chance to 
win the prestige and prosperity which 
brings them strength.’’ Course leaders, 
like their American colleagues, often 
serve as in situ trainers abroad. 

Because of my greater familiarity 
with Asia, I shall describe a regional 
program from that area, an advanced 
course in development journalism initi- 
ated jointly by the Philippine-based 
Press Foundation of Asia and the U.N. 
Development Program. A total of four 
courses, conducted 6 days a week for 6 
to 8 weeks each, have been held in In- 
dia, Thailand, and the Philippines since 
the program’s inception in 1972. 
Ninety-five journalists from nine Asian 
countries participated in these courses. 
Aimed at providing journalists with 
social science tools related to issues of 
development, the courses have consti- 
tuted a ‘‘portable university’? where 
first-rate social scientists from through- 
out the region have interacted with jour- 
nalists on the threshold of responsible 
positions. 

There are three components to the 
course: 


e A syllabus, an outline of the inter- 
disciplinary course on develop- 
ment; 


e A set of ‘‘denationalized’’ case 
studies; and 


¢ A guideline for workshop sessions 
entitled ‘‘Articles in Search of 
Writers.”’ 


Daily workshop sessions are strength- 
ened with ‘‘clinic packs’’ which present 
problems and outline classroom exer- 
cises to deal with them. ‘‘Develop- 
ment,’’ in the perception of course 
director, Oscar Rojo, ‘‘is the story of a 
continuum, both social and economic, 
the story of how people are struggling 
and advancing through the process of 
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The U.S. Government 
and International Communication 


An Interview With Ambassador John Reinhardt 


John Reinhardt is presently Director of the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), the one element of 
the U. S. Government specifically charged with using 
the communications media to inform overseas audi- 
ences on American culture, life, and policy. Ambassa- 
dor Reinhardt’s previous experience has also prepared 
him to be an authoritative government spokesman on 
the theme of this special issue of our magazine. 

He has a Ph. D. in English from the University of 
Wisconsin and was a university professor of English for 
6 years before entering government service in 1956. 
Since then he has served as a cultural officer or public 
affairs officer in Manila, Kyoto, and Tokyo; as an As- 
sistant Director of USIA for both Africa and East 
Asia-Pacific; as our Ambassador to Nigeria; and as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. While in 
this last position, Ambassador Reinhardt acted as chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the UNESCO General 
Conference in Nairobi, where the ‘‘Declaration of Prin- 
ciples’’ for the world press, featured elsewhere in these 
pages, was discussed. 

Ambassador Reinhardt is, then, uniquely qualified, 
both personally and professionally, to speak on the role 
of the media in the international exchange of ideas. Ex- 
change is grateful to him for agreeing to share with our 
readers his views on this important topic and is pleased 
to present below the results of an interview with him. 


Exchange: Mr. Ambassador, what do you think will 
result from the discussions at the UNESCO General 
Conference on the ‘‘ Declaration of Principles?’’ 


Amb. Reinhardt: 1 assume you are referring to the 
**Declaration of Principles on the Use of Media,’’ the 
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resolution which failed to be adopted at last year’s 
UNESCO meeting in Nairobi. It failed, I believe, 
because most nations came to the conclusion that the 
clock cannot be turned back—that the original commit- 
ment of the United Nations to the free and open ex- 
change of ideas still is valid. 

This is not to say that many complaints of Third 
World nations on the international flow of news are not 
legitimate. There is currently an imbalance in the two- 
way flow of information and ideas. But as I said at a 
Nairobi meeting, the most effective way to reduce this 
imbalance is not by inhibiting the communications ca- 
pacity and liberty of some nations but by increasing the 
communications capacity of all of them. 

Americans are taking action—privately and official- 
ly—to increase this capacity. Other developed countries 
are taking similar actions. It is my hope that the 
UNESCO conference a year from now will recognize 
these efforts and will encourage their expansion. 


Exchange: Will USIA’s activities be affected in any way 
by decisions on the use of the so-called fast media in an 
international context which may emanate from 
UNESCO’s future deliberations on the su»ject? 


Amb. Reinhardt: Without speculating on what those 
decisions might be, I’d say that it is not so much USIA’s 
activities which would be at issue, but those of the 
private American gatherers and transmitters of news— 
the wire services, newspapers, and radio and TV net- 
works. As I’ve said, the United States clearly favors the 
free flow of information internationally. At the same 
time, it is worth recalling that at the Nairobi conference 
what are generally referred to as the ‘‘developed’’ na- 
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tions strongly supported the Tunisian resolution calling 
for studies to help developing countries improve their 
mass media expertise and technology. 


Exchange: We should perhaps digress at this point to 
ask: ‘*What exactly is USIA’s mission?”’ 


Amb. Reinhardt: The USIA mission has been expressed 
in a number of different ways, all of which go back to 
the bedrock of the Smith-Mundt Act, which sets forth 
two major objectives for us: to explain American poli- 
cies abroad and to project American society. We are the 
most technically advanced, the most affluent, and in 
many ways the most interesting civilization in all of 
history. American life, thought, development—these 
are the things we set out to project. It’s a tall order, but 
it’s also a very satisfying kind of work. 

We also have a third organizational objective: to ad- 
vise the President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of State on public opinion abroad as it 
may affect U.S. policy decisions. 


Exchange: The readers of this magazine are, of course, 
particularly concerned with the part of USIA’s mission 
which deals with educational and cultural matters. 
What does USIA do in this area? 
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Amb. Reinhardt: At most of our USIS field posts, our 
educational and cultural activities are very readily 
seen—our libraries; information and cultural centers; 
lecture and seminar programs; exhibits and concerts; 
English-teaching facilities; events and programs we co- 
sponsor with universities; bi-national associations; and 
other public and private institutions of the host country. 
All this is in addition, of course, to the work we do in 
administering the various exchange programs. 

Voluntary speakers—people who give their services to 
USIS posts while traveling abroad on other business— 
form a mainstay of our programming. In the last 12 
months about two-thirds of the 676 speakers who 
helped us abroad were connected with American univer- 
sities. This distinguished group, I might add, included 
six Nobel Prize winners. 

There are Washington examples of our cultural and 
educational work, too. One illustration: the Voice of 
America’s Forum broadcast series on the arts, sciences, 
and professions has included approximately 1,200 aca- 
demic participants in its 18 years on the air. The three 
world-circulated USIA quarterly magazines are essen- 
tially academic journals, carrying commissioned and 
reprinted articles by American scholars on a wide range 
of subjects and issues. 


Exchange: Since USIA is prohibited by law from dis- 
tributing its materials within the United States, it has 
relatively low visibility here. Is this a problem for the 
Agency? Is it important for the American people to 
know what it does? 


Amb. Reinhardt: There is no doubt that the Agency 
would be better known in the United States if the Amer- 
ican people could see the materials which we distribute 
abroad. On the other hand, I can appreciate the con- 
cerns of Members of Congress through the years about 
the idea of information programs aimed at the Ameri- 
can with all of the potential risks for partisan exploita- 
tion. 

Within these constraints, there is informative material 
available on our activities abroad, including the annual 
report to Congress, the reports of the U.S. Advisory 
Commissions on Information and on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, and the reports on 
the Congressional hearings on our authorizations and 
appropriations. USIA officers individually address 
various organizations and groups in the U.S. describing 
the Agency’s activities. 


Exchange: What proportion of USIA’s effort goes into 
explaining U.S. policy? What proportion into explain- 
ing U.S. life and culture? 





Amb. Reinhardt: This is always difficult to quantify. 
Both efforts are constant and they overlap each other. 
American life and culture provide the context within 
which our policies—and our approach to international 
problems—can be understood. I would say that about 
75 percent of our film and TV products and 75-85 per- 
cent of our programming in the geographical areas are 
clearly educational and cultural. About 22 percent of 
our international broadcasts on the Voice of America 
and 39 percent of our press and publications content are 
cultural. The remainder of our programming might 
broadly be classified as policy information, intended to 
explain U.S. policy. Often, however, the boundaries 
between the cultural and the informational are hazy. 


Exchange: Has there been in the recent past, or do you 
foresee in the immediate future, any change in these 
proportions: that is, any change in the emphasis USIA 
gives to promoting U.S. policy and to depicting U.S. life 
and culture? 


Amb. Reinhardt: | believe that those who have followed 
Agency developments most closely would agree with me 
that there has been a steady increase in our attention to 
cultural matters as distinct from policy information. 
You’ll recall that currently we devote about 60 percent 
of our resources to programming about U.S. life and 
culture. As I said earlier, it is difficult to be strictly 
mathematical about such an apportionment. The vol- 
ume of policy issues requiring treatment at any one time 
inevitably has a bearing on how we spend our time and 
money. 

There is one other point I’d like to make in answering 
this question. We’ve found that the only effective way 
of portraying both our society and our policies is to 
engage in candid dialogue with our overseas audiences. 
Only by relating discussions of ourselves to our audi- 
ences’ interests can we hope to establish real under- 
standing and only by discussing our problems as well as 
our successes can we develop a meaningful dialogue. 


Exchange: What you have said suggests that the func- 
tions of CU [the Department of State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs] and USIA, while not 
identical, are nevertheless complementary. How is coor- 
dination between the two effected? And is it adequate? 


Amb. Reinhardt: Both at the management and working 
levels, CU and USIA are in constant touch, and I 
believe we have almost always worked harmoniously 
together— it’s a case of people being much more effec- 
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tive than the administrative machinery would lead you 
to believe. In the field, USIS officers administer CU 
programs. Each USIS field post prepares two opera- 
tional plans for the fiscal year—one for the USIS pro- 
gram and one for the CU program. We try to insure, of 
course, that these documents are complementary and 
mutually consistent. 

The system has worked reasonably well. But, of 
course, no administrative arrangement is ever perfect. I 
believe that the creation of a new agency incorporating 
CU and USIA offers an opportunity for greatly im- 
proved coordination. 


Exchange: Nevertheless, USIA is sometimes referred to 
as a ‘‘propaganda’”’ arm of the U.S. Government (par- 
ticularly the Voice of America). How does this affect its 
credibility overseas? 


Amb. Reinhardt: The term ‘‘propaganda agency’’ has 
been used for years to describe USIA and continues to 
plague us even today. As this country has become in- 
creasingly sophisticated in communications techniques 
and in its understanding of other nations, the notion 
that a heavy propaganda campaign can really win sup- 
port for an unpalatable policy has been discredited. 
American experiences in the Viet-Nam era provided 
rather conclusive proof that such activities in the long 
run produce poor results. 

As attitudes have evolved, the nature of the govern- 
ment’s information programs overseas has also evolved. 
Today, research shows that the Voice of America is 
widely regarded as a creditable source of news. Inde- 
pendent scholars, professional people and artists, both 
American and foreign, show no reluctance to partici- 
pate in USIA-sponsored activities overseas. USIA’s 
magazines and other media products are well received 
by foreign audiences as reliable sources of information, 
which reflect the problems in our society, as well as its 
successes. 

In short, I think the question of credibility is more 
often posed by critics in this country than by USIA’s au- 
diences overseas. Part of the reason is the domestic ban 
on distribution of USIA-produced materials, which 
makes it difficult for people here to evaluate USIA’s 
activities. 


Exchange: It has frequently been said that the difference 
between CU’s activities and those of USIA is that CU 
promotes a genuine two-way exchange of people and 
ideas, whereas USIA is concerned only with explaining 
aspects of the United States to foreign audiences. Is this 
true? 
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Amb. Reinhardt: Because of the legislative ban on 
domestic distribution of USIA-produced materials and 
on USIA activities directed toward American audiences, 
it is easy to assume that this Agency is involved only in 
one-way communication. But, in many ways, USIA’s 
activities promote a two-way exchange quite effectively. 

American speakers programmed by USIS overseas, 
for example, return to this country and disseminate a 
great deal of information about the nations they visited, 
much of it gathered through the USIS-sponsored pro- 
grams in which they participated. There were well over 
500 voluntary speakers, mostly Americans, pro- 
grammed by USIS last year alone. 

International seminars and conferences sponsored or 
facilitated by USIS posts abroad surely encourage the 
development of linkages between Americans and their 
professional counterparts overseas. 

Through USIS administration of CU’s exchange pro- 
grams, USIS participates in CU’s promotion of a two- 
way exchange of people and ideas. So I think there is 
much more two-way communication fostered by USIA 
than is generally understood. 


Exchange: A final, and rather all-embracing question, 
Mr. Ambassador. What do you see as the goal of our 
public diplomacy? And how can we best go about 


achieving it? 


Amb. Reinhardt: Six months ago in a talk before my old 
college in Tennessee, I said I thought the country needed 


a public discussion of the purposes of what might be 
termed ‘‘ public diplomacy.”’ I defined public diplomacy 
as those efforts through which the U.S. Government 
enters the ‘‘international marketplace of ideas.”’ 
Beyond government-to-government relations, and the 
articulation and clarification of American policy to 
overseas publics, I had in mind the government’s being 
a catalyst to join responsible individuals and institutions 
together in transnational dialogues. 


I stressed that it is not the function of public 
diplomacy to compete with, but rather to enhance and 
supplement existing efforts. I would like to underscore 
my conviction that participants in government program- 
ming from the private sector of course must have full in- 
dependence in their presentations; we are not trying to 
orchestrate private entities to sing a particular refrain or 
mouth a particular line. 


Certainly the [Dante B.] Fascell hearings last summer 
have sharpened our thinking about the potential of in- 
ternational communications. The manner in which we 
go about this effort is critically important. We must 
proceed in a nonmanipulative manner, not combatively, 
but candidly. We should lend positive encouragement to 
the networks of American institutions and individuals 
already engaged in the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence. We should also reach beyond the current estab- 
lishments and look for future contributors to thought 
and culture. Above all, we must insist on a frank and 
open dialogue. O 





There it is, gentlemen, on page 42—five 
whole column inches of foreign news! 

















Abdul, look here at the bottom of the page—an 
entire item of local news! 
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tools of the trade 








The International Studies Reference 
Guide is one of a series of annual 
reference publications in the social 
sciences published by the University 
Center for International Studies (UCIS) 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Articles 
from 71 U.S. journals are indexed by 
author, subject, geographic area, prop- 
er name, and journal. Each article is 
abstracted for a quick review of the in- 
formation needed. 1977 edition with 764 
items costs $40. Make check payable to 
the University of Pittsburgh. For in- 
formation and orders, write UCIS Pub- 
lications, G-6 Mervis Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


Student Travel Savers, a packet of 
valuable information on off-season stu- 
dent travel, is now available from the 
Council on International Educational 
Exchange (CIEE). For your free copy, 
write CIEE, Dept. PR8, 777 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017 or 
236 North Santa Cruz, Los Gatos, CA 
95030. 


UNICEF News, the illustrated quarterly 
publication of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, published a fall 77 
issue entitled ‘‘Education for a Chang- 
ing World.’’ The issue deals with how 
educators and other concerned adults 
can most effectively introduce children 
of the industrialized countries to the 
cultures of developing nations and begin 
to stimulate awareness of the rapidly 
changing world. A single complimen- 
tary copy of this issue is available to any 
school, university, or local organization 
from the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
331 East 38th Street, New York, NY 
10016. 


The April 1977 edition of UNESCO’s 
Courier magazine is devoted entirely to 
the world debate on the balanced flow 
of information. For copies, write René 
Caloz, Editor-in-Chief, Courier 
magazine, UNESCO, Place de 
Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. 


Business and International Education, a 
report of the Task Force on Business 
and International Education of the 
American Council on Education, 
recommends ways to train managers for 
international responsibilities. 159 pp. 
$5. For copies, write the International 
Education Project, American Council 
on Education (ACE), One Dupont Cir- 
cle, Washington, DC 20036. 


China and America: Past and Future by 
Michel Oksenberg and Robert B. 
Oxnam. A summary of U.S.-China rela- 
tions with an analysis of the main issues 
and opportunities along the road to full 
diplomatic relations. Headline Series 
No. 235 of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 80 pp. $1.40. For copies, write: 
Headline Series, Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
NY 10017. 


Copyright and Educational Media: A 
Guide to Fair Use and Permissions Pro- 
cedures has recently been published 
jointly by the Association for Educa- 
tional Communications and Technology 
(AECT) and the Association of Media 
Producers (AMP). The book interprets 
the copyright law for those involved in 
education. It explains what is meant by 
the term ‘‘Fair Use’’ and discusses the 
new rulings on library reproduction and 
noncommercial broadcasting. Available 
to members of AECT and AMP for 
$2.95; $3.95 to nonmembers. For 
copies, write AECT, Publications Sales 
Department, 1126 - 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, DC 20036. 


The Wilson Quarterly, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, features summaries of articles 
culled from more than 400 current 
periodicals, including specialized 
publications in economics, political 
science, and world affairs; essays by 
current and former fellows of the 
Woodrow Wilson Center, such as Elliot 
Richardson and George F. Kennan; 
reviews of books, including those that 
provide background material for the 
essays; and reprints of important ar- 
ticles from the past. Subscriptions for 1 
year cost $12 and should be sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, The Wilson 
Quarterly, Charter Subscription Desk, 
P.O. Box 2450, Greenwich, CT 06830. 


About Foundations: How to Find the 
Facts You Need to Get a Grant. This 
illustrated guide is divided into three 
sections that help the reader: 1) find 
necessary information available on spe- 
cific foundations; 2) identify founda- 
tions by their subject interest; 3) find the 
right foundations to approach in vari- 
ous geographical regions. Each section 
explains how to use the best printed and 
microform sources of information in 
the field, including The Foundation 
Directory and other Foundation Center 
publications. 48 pp. $3. Write the Foun- 
dation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, NY 10019. 


The Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange (CIEE) is giving the 
fourth edition of The 1977 Student 
Travel Catalog away for free. This 
‘*how to’’ travel handbook for the 
academic community has 67 value- 
packed pages of bargains, benefits, and 
travel information. It contains every- 
thing students and teachers need to 
know about low-cost travel al! over the 
world: International charter flights 


(Continued on page 52). 
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International Exchange of Ideas 
Through Books 


Robert E. Baensch 


The printed book is still very much alive and very much in demand—especially 


in the Third World. 


e have passed through 


the fabulous sixties. It was a period of 
few limitations which brought not only 
new ideas and concepts in communica- 
tions, but aso new developments in the 
means of the transmission of informa- 
tion. In this turbulent period many pre- 
dicted a limited role for the printed 
book in the classroom, on the refer- 
ence shelf, or particularly as a source of 
leisure entertainment. 

Now we are in the seventies—and 
suddenly the printed, bound book seems 
to be the most efficient and appropriate 
instrument to convey information, 
ideas and culture around the world. It 
is a sobering fact that student enroll- 
ments in developed countries are de- 
clining (especially in primary educa- 
tion), while an explosive increase has 
taken place in all other countries. But 
the prediction is that the population of 
the less developed countries—and pre- 
sumably its student population as well— 
will grow more rapidly during the last 
quarter of this century than that of the 
developed countries. Thus, by the year 
2000, the developing world will repre- 


sent 72 percent of the world’s total pop- 
ulation; the developed nations, only 28 
percent. Furthermore, the economic tur- 
moil caused by inflation-recession, by 
devaluation-revaluation— which dis- 
couraged the deployment of financial 
resources into new and imaginative 
projects—appears to have stabilized. 
The prospects, then, look bright for 
an expanded use of books as a means 
for promoting international dialogue. 
In the paragraphs which follow, I shall 
explore briefly the following basic 
themes which concern the international 
book publishing community as it faces 
this opportunity: the role of the English- 
language textbook in education; the ex- 
panding role of international book 
fairs; the response of publishers to the 
growing demands for education. 


English as a ‘‘Universal’’ Language 


According to last year’s statistics, 
about 9 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion uses English as its first language; 
35 percent, as a second or significant 
language. In fact, English has become 
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Robert E. Baensch 


the obligatory second language of the 
world. 

American publishers recognize and 
respect the fact that there are over 9,000 
other languages or dialects in use, and 
they have no wish to destroy other lan- 
guages nor the unique cultures they rep- 
resent. Therefore, a large number of 
translation rights contracts are ex- 
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changed between publishing houses of 
different countries. 

But the fact remains that English is 
becoming almost universally known by 
educated people. During the last 20 
years, it has become the established lan- 
guage of science, technology, and medi- 
cine. Library of Congress reports indi- 
cate that about 85 percent of the scienti- 
fic papers published are released initially 
in the English language. What is perhaps 
more significant is that American English 
in print has begun to be accepted as the 
means through which a multitude of 
nations and cultures communicate ef- 
fectively in the social sciences, litera- 
ture, and the humanities. Both propo- 
nents of primary education and adult 
education in developing countries con- 
sider American, or English, textbooks 
to be the solution to problems generated 
by their sudden accelerated develop- 
ment. 

We all know how to find our way to 
Toronto, Montreal, London, Amster- 
dam, Frankfurt, Paris, Sydney, Hong 
Kong, or Tokyo. Multinational corpor- 
ations and international banks continue 
to keep these cities and their countries in 
the press. As publishers we know well 
how to move the printed book in and 
out of these major business and cultural 
centers. A much newer and more inter- 
esting challenge for us will be to relate 
effectively to what many refer to as the 
‘*Third World.”’ 1 personally feel that 
such a population does not exist in ab- 
stract terms out in space, separate and 
apart from us, but there definitely are 
developing countries, within our world, 
and as publishers we must learn to re- 
spond to their needs. 

During the past 5 years we have noted 
a definite shift in U. S. Government pol- 
icy on aid to developing countries. In- 
stead of making direct grants, the new 
trend is to make loans through interna- 
tional banks. The World Bank is the 
leading source of such lending. Its loan 
total of $322 million in fiscal 1976 rep- 
resents an increase of 44 percent over 
the previous fiscal year. Twenty educa- 
tion projects were approved by the 
World Bank—not by the State Depart- 
ment or any other U.S. Government 
agency. Last year, the average World 
Bank education project requested $1.6 
million in loans. Other financial com- 
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bines and regional banking groups have 
provided loans—not grants—to minis- 
tries of education, information and/or 
culture of foreign governments, and 
they will continue to do so. Therefore, 
the basic decisions affecting book pub- 
lishers will be made within individual 
countries according to their priorities. 
American publishers need to shift from 
their home base and be sensitive to the 
new system, to the foreign decision- 
makers, and to their priorities for li- 
braries, universities, schools, textbooks, 
and related sources of loan funding. 


Who Will Use Textbooks? 


Throughout the 1960’s most of the 
developing countries’ efforts were fo- 
cused on higher level or university edu- 
cation. They paid lip service to elemen- 
tary and high school education, and 
schoolbook publishers responded to the 
concept only to find that the concept 
was not reflected in sales volume. Actu- 
ally, only technical, scientific, and med- 
ical publishers enjoyed continued sales 
growth each year. 

Financial support for this elitist group 
in education has now reached a plateau. 
Per capita expenditure for education is 
gradually decreasing, and the future fo- 
cus will be on primary education. Indi- 
vidual Third World country statistics, 
World Bank data, and UNESCO figures 
all show a definite trend toward pro- 
grams at lower levels of education; 
this in turn will develop a broadly based 
literate population. Many of these new- 
ly trained students will graduate into the 
already established university systems. 
For example, the government-decreed 
Universal Primary Education Program 
of Nigeria will provide elementary 
school education for a potential enroll- 
ment of over 9 million children and is to 
be underway in 3 years. It is only one ex- 
ample of explosive growth. Book pub- 
lishers are not only expanding export 
business, but are exploring new modes 
of copublishing and consulting services 
for indigenous publishers in order to re- 
spond to the dramatic changes posed by 
this vastly enlarged, educated popula- 
tion. 

There are also many examples of ‘‘fu- 
ture shock’’ as the adult community is 
confronted with the need for new tech- 
nical, vocational, and professional skills 


around the world. As different coun- 
tries catch up with the 20th century, 
there is a growing demand for spe 
cialized education for students who are 
not part of the standard-age school pop- 
ulation and thus require specially pre- 
pared textbooks. We know that large 
amounts of funding are being drained 
from existing university education to 
these new segments of adult education 
systems, though it is difficult to provide 
statistics, since such programs are diffi- 
cult to track during early stages of de- 
velopment. The important point is that 
we know these courses exist and will 
increase in number. Publishers are be- 
ginning to relate to the growing new 
demand for modified adult or continu- 
ing education textbooks and reference 
books. 

For many developing countries Amer- 
ican books have ceased to be the only 
sources of information or the only 
applicable resources. The host country 
government now frequently makes the 
ultimate decision on what books to im- 
port. Its ministries of information, edu- 
cation, and/or culture will accept our 
books and our publishing seminars to 
help them in their rapid development; 
but they have other resources available 
as well. As a result, their developmental 
efforts are likely to be neither com- 
pletely indigenous nor completely Am- 
erican, but a unique balance of several 
sources. 


Book Fairs 


There are more than 15 international 
book fairs each year. The largest, in 
terms of number of countries attending 
and exhibitors participating, is the 
Frankfurt International Book Fair, 
which held its 29th consecutive annual 
event in October 1977. More than 4,500 
publishers from 75 countries exhibited 
300,000 new publications to some 
175,000 visitors. 

These fairs can be divided into re 
gional events, such as the recent First 
Moscow International Book Fair, the 
Cairo Book Fair for the Middle East, or 
the World Book Fair in New Delhi. At 
these, publishers, booksellers, librar- 
ians, and educators can, during a single 
event and in a specific place, relate to an 
entire region or a large country. The 
second category consists of product- 
specialty fairs. In this category fall next 
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Robert E. Baensch (third from right), international director of Harper & Row, closes the deal on the Soviet sale of The Thorn Birds surrounded by 
officials of the Russian publisher and the government’s import-export agency. 


year’s 15th Bologna Fair for children’s 
books, and both the Warsaw and Bel- 
grade fairs which focus on science, 
technical, and medical books. 

In addition to the normal business 
transactions conducted during such 
trade fairs, the events provide a unique 
service to the general public. For ex- 
ample, during the Moscow Internation- 
al Book Fair, more than 160,000 visitors 
were able to see for the first time more 
than 80,000 books. It was a unique 
event as each publisher’s exhibit became 
an instant library filled with new books 
from around the world. 


Publishers of Tomorrow 


We know how to relate to the student, 
teacher, librarian, and bookseller as in- 
dividuals who use our books. But we 
now also need to find resources and 
means to meet the demand for educat- 
ing and training publishers in the devel- 
oping nations. In countries where they 
already exist, we need to help publishers 
help themselves. In countries where they 
do not, and books are imported as a 
precious commodity, we need to help in 
the development of sensible publishing 
industries. A good illustration of what 
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can be done is the ‘‘Bookweek Confer- 
ence’’ which the Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers sponsored in Nigeria in 
1976, which brought together for the 
first time that country’s booksellers and 
librarians. (See Exchange, Spring 1976, 
Vol. XI, No. 4.) The event was so suc- 
cessful that a second ‘‘Bookweek’’ is 
scheduled to be held in March 1978. 

The side effects of international book 
fairs are equally valuable in promoting 
international communication. The In- 
ternational Publishers Association is 
planning to make use of international 
book fairs to hold concurrent seminars 
on subjects or problems relevant to the 
10st country. Proposals for the imple- 
mentation of the Helsinki accord’s 
‘Basket III’’ were discussed during the 
Moscow fair. Restrictions on the con- 
vertibility of currencies will be discussed 
in Warsaw. And new technical devel- 
opments in book production will be 
discussed during other fairs. Such con- 
current seminars thus provide an in- 
cremental value for publishers who at- 
tend the international events. The 
know-how of America’s practical ap- 
proach can be particularly useful in 
areas where such education is largely 
theoretical. 





In sum, the printed word, the bound 
book, is alive and well. Ever-increasing 
numbers of the developing world’s pop- 
ulation will be making use of English- 
language books. More and more young 
people will experience the unique priv- 
ilege of being able to have and read their 
own books. They will learn to appreci- 
ate the value of books as they progress 
through local education systems; and 
they will be able to attend one of the 
many regional book fairs and thus 
become really aware of the world of 
books. 

Meanwhile, the publishing industry is 
maturing, becoming more professional 
in established parts of the world, while 
learning to develop its own small re- 
gional industries within the cultural 
fabric of new nations. The onrush of in- 
dustrialization and the impact of instant 
communications on the general popula- 
tion of the developing nations has, of 
course, created problems. Our Ameri- 
can-style democracy, economic system, 
technology, and cultural contribu- 
tions—all conveyed by our authors 
within the covers of books—should, 
and must, contribute to a more consist- 
ent, continuous, and peaceful develop- 
ment around the world. C 
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Conducting Computer Searches 
in the Exchange Field 


Erik Mortensen 


A highly effective tool for grants research, the computer will soon be seriously 


applied to consolidating valuable exchange information. 


D.... the past 


decade, we have experienced a phenom- 
enon which is described by some as ‘‘in- 
formation explosion’’ or information 
overload. Although much of this in- 
formation growth has occurred in the 
fields of science, we are all more or less 
affected by it. We often find ourselves 
overwhelmed by the volume and frus- 
trated by our difficulties in locating the 
precise information we need. 

The purpose of this article is to focus 
on the information overload that has 
developed in the field of exchange pro- 
grams and other funding opportunities 
available to those interested in educa- 
tional and professional experiences 
abroad. Faced with an ever-increasing 
number of such exchange opportunities, 
many applicants are frequently at a loss 
to determine which source of support 
may be most appropriate for their in- 
tended activities abroad. 

Overlapping is also a problem among 
exchange programs offered by Federal 
and private organizations in related 
fields. Such overlapping is not only con- 


fusing but wasteful, since it reduces the 
possibilities for more extensive support 
of all deserving activities. 


The Search for Support 


Let us look at some of the rather 
typical obstacles that applicants may en- 
counter in their search for the right type 
of support for their intended activities. I 
will use a recent survey of study pro- 
grams in Scandinavia, prepared by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, as 
a basis for my discussion. This survey 
lists more than 50 different scholarships 
available to Americans for study/re- 
search in Scandinavia, ranging from the 
high school level to that of professional 
exchange and special research projects. 
A study of this survey, compiled from 
multiple sources, revealed the existence 
of the following diverse types of pro- 
gram information and/or applicant re- 
quirements: 


A. ACADEMIC LEVELS OF OFFERINGS 


High school level 
High school graduates 





Dr. Erik Mortensen has been involved in computer-based information research for 
more than 5 years. During the past year he has designed a computer-based informa- 
tion service for the Office of Educational Evaiuation of the New York City Board of 
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Post-secondary 

College-freshman 

Undergraduate 

Post-baccalaureate year, on college’s 
recommendation 

Graduate studies 

Pre-doctoral studies 

Pre-dissertation studies 

Dissertation research 

Recent post-doctoral studies (not disserta- 
tion) 

Recent post-doctoral in publishing stages 

Post-doctoral research 

Senior post-doctoral with research reputa- 
tion 

Senior post-doctoral with record of pub- 
lication 

Post-doctoral fellowship 

Senior fellowship 

Research fellowship 

Advanced research 

Scholars-in-residence 

Younger faculty 

Faculty 

Senior faculty 


B. PURPOSE OF GRANTS 


Independent study projects 

Writing 

Research 

Internship 

Conference activities 

Specific subject and/or research activities 
Collateral study outside of specialty 


C. TIME LIMITS 


Short-term 

Specific time periods (e.g., summer, cer- 
tain number of months, etc.) 

Semester 


Exchange 





Academic year 
Full year 


D. REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLICANTS 


Specified age levels 

Nationality 

Institutional affiliation 

Professional experience 

Record of publication 

Residence in specified areas, cities, etc. 

Membership in specified societies, groups, 
etc. 

Specified host countries 

Specified host institutions 


E. GRANTS COVERING 


Travel 

Travel-only 

Local travel 
Maintenance 
Short-term maintenance 
Dependent support 
Tuition and fees 
Grants-in-aid 


It is evident that, even within the fair- 
ly limited sphere of American-Scandi- 
navian exchange opportunities, the 
search for a perfect ‘‘fit’’ is not easy. 
Let us say, for example, that an appli- 
cant is: ‘‘young faculty’’ and ‘‘recent 
post-doctoral in publishing stages,’’ 
seeking support for ‘‘one semester’’ of 
‘*research’’ for the purpose of ‘‘study- 
ing some specific aspect of Scandina- 
vian literature.’’ However, the applicant 
would require support for ‘‘travel’’ as 
well as ‘‘dependent support.’’ Also, the 
applicant is a member of the Society for 
the Advancement of Scandinavian Stud- 
ies. After careful, and probably very 
time-consuming, study the applicant 
may identify the following potential 
sources for support, randomly listed 
below: 


POTENTIAL SPONSORS 


The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion 

The Marshall Memorial Fund (Den- 
mark) 

Fulbright-Hays (for all the Scandina- 
vian countries) 

Swedish Information Service (USA) 

Swedish Institute (Stockholm) 

American Council on Learned Societies 

National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties 

U.S. Office of Education (several 
branches) 

and, various private foundations. . . 


The applicant may well feel 
although the song encourages you to 
**climb every mountain. . .,’’ it may not 


that, 
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follow that you have to ‘‘climb every 
wrong tree’’ as well. 

Still, this example was a relatively 
simple one, since the applicant had ex- 
pressed a well-focused interest both in 
terms of topic and chosen geographic 
area. 

However, when applicants are fresh 
out of college and frequently still in 
search of their professional directions, 
the problem is far more complex. The 
search for the ‘‘perfect’’ exchange pro- 
gram may be exceedingly long and dif- 
ficult, often leading to acceptance of 
less desirable choices. 

Applicants frequently start out by in- 
terviewing at study abroad offices, 
checking a variety of printed materials, 
manuals, etc. Or, they contact some of 
the national institutions concerned with 
exchange programs. The fact remains, 
at present, there are no simple solutions 


can philanthropic organizations and 
foundations which prompted the devel- 
opment of new approaches to improv- 
ing the effectiveness of their grant pro- 
grams. Up to this time, information 
about foundations and their programs 
was essentially scattered and available, 
on a limited basis, through four editions 
of the Foundation Directory, published 
respectively in 1960, 1964, 1967, and 
1971. Edition 6 was published in the fall 
of 1977 and was too late to be included 
in this study. However, the Directory 
only listed what was regarded as ‘‘ma- 
jor’’ foundations. It is interesting to 
note how the criteria for inclusion were 
gradually modified from one edition to 
the next, as illustrated in the introduc- 
tory part of Edition 5 (1975) on this 
page. 

The Foundation Directory is 
published by the Foundation Center in 





CRITERIA OF ASSET SIZE OR GRANTS 
FOR INCLUSION IN EDITIONS 1-5 


Assets of* 


50,000 or more 
100,000 or more 
200,000 or more 
500,000 or more 

1,000,000 or more 


Edition 1 $ 
Edition 2 
Edition 3 
Edition 4 
Edition 5 


*In the year of record 


Number of 
Foundations 
Included 


5,202 
6,007 
6,803 
5,454 
2,533 


Grants of* 


$ 10,000 or more 
10,000 or more 
10,000 or more 
25,000 or more 
$00,000 or more 





for applicants. It is to this end that I will 
briefly speculate on the potential feasi- 
bility of establishing a computer-based 
information system for exchange pro- 
grams. 


The Foundation Center 


It would appear appropriate to look 
at a somewhat related field, namely that 
of private foundations and similar phil- 
anthropic organizations providing as- 
sistance in a great variety of fields. It is 
estimated, conservatively, that there are 
some 26,000 private foundations in this 
country. However, many of these are 
small and limited to local or special 
giving. 

In 1969, the Tax Reform Act intro- 
duced a series of new and complex legal 
requirements for giving from Ameri- 


New York City. This is an independent 
educational institution, chartered in 
1956, and ‘‘dedicated to the public in- 
terest and governed by its own board of 
trustees, usually half of whom are foun- 
dation officials and half public mem- 
bers from outside the foundation 
field.’”” The Center, which maintains 
libraries in New York and Washington, 
D. C., gathers and disseminates factual 
information on philanthropic founda- 
tions in the United States. Its files pro- 
vide information on the activities and 
programs of more than 26,000 Ameri- 
can foundations. 

Following the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, the Foundation Center decided, in 
late 1971, to convert its manual system 
to a fully automated information re- 
trieval and dissemination system. This 
decision resulted in the establishment of 
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two separate data bases: (1) the Founda- 
tion Grants Index data base, established 
in mid-1972, and (2) the Foundation 
Directory data base, implemented in 
1974. All data gathering, editing, and 
programming was carried out in-house, 
and proved a very time-consuming and 
complex undertaking. One of the major 
problems was the great difference in 
reporting practices by different founda- 
tions on such matters as: nature of pro- 
grams; description of purposes; applica- 
tion procedures. Each record therefore 
had to be carefully studied and edited 
into a common format, prior to entry in 
the computer file. 

The Foundation Directory data base 
is identical to Edition 5 of the Founda- 
tion Directory, published in 1975. It 
should be noted that a computer-based 
version of an information data base 
usually becomes available long before 
the printed version. This is because the 
computer is also used in preparing the 
page format which is then photo 
graphed and transferred to offset plates 
for printing. This means that the in- 
formation itself can be tapped at a much 
earlier stage than what is possible in the 
case of conventional printed products. 

The Foundation Center initially per- 
formed on-demand computer searches 
for foundations and various organiza- 
tions subscribing to the Center’s pro- 
gram. However, the data base is now 
available to the wider public through the 
Lockheed DIALOG Information Serv- 
ices, as described below. The Founda- 
tion Directory data base includes in- 
formation on 2,533 foundations with 
assets of $1 million or more, or have 
made total contributions of $500,000 or 
more in the year of record. 

In addition, the Center applies certain 
general criteria that an organization 
must meet in order to be defined as a 
foundation. These selection criteria are 
important since there are a number of 
American institutions bearing the name 
‘*foundation’’ that do not actually 
qualify for such a designation. Thus, 
organizations whose primary purposes 
are other than the awarding of grants 
(e.g., special endowment funds, trade 
associations, and those making general 
appeals to the public for funds) are ex- 
cluded from the Directory. However, 
those foundations that actually qualify 
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for inclusion account for nearly 90 per- 
cent of the assets of all foundations in 
the United States and 80 percent of all 
foundations giving. 

The Foundation Grants Index con- 
tains information on grants awarded by 
more than 400 major American philan- 
thropic foundations, most of which are 
included in the Directory mentioned 
above. This data base, which is updated 
bimonthly by approximately 2,000 new 
grants, is also reported in Foundation 
News, published by the Council on 
Foundations, Inc. As of January 1977, 
the data base contained over 40,000 rec- 
ords of grants. However, no grants to 
individuals or grants of less than $5,000 
are included. This data base is also 
available through Lockheed DIALOG 
service. 


Computer-Based Information 
Searching 


The concept of computer-based in- 
formation searching is relatively new 
and may require some nontechnical ex- 
planation in order to explain its poten- 
tial usefulness in the field of exchange 
programs. Although the possibility of 
using the computer for analyzing large 


bodies of information has been avail- 
able for quite a number of years, the use 
of these techniques was, until a few 
years ago, limited to a relatively small 
group of experts and researchers. To- 
day, we are experiencing how the com- 
puter is rapidly becoming a standard ap- 
proach to information searching in 


universities, libraries, and companies 
across the nation and abroad. 

There are several reasons for these 
developments. One of the fundamental 
concepts underlying computer-based in- 
formation searching is time-sharing of 
large computer systems. Any data base 
relies on a combination of a program, 
or the software, and a computer, or the 
hardware. Although the development of 
computer software may be expensive, it 
is still within the reach of many institu- 
tions. The acquisition and maintenance 
of large computer hardware systems, on 
the other hand, entails exceedingly large 
capital investments. 

This hardware problem has been 
solved by the emergence of so-called 
‘information vendors,’’ one of which is 
the Lockheed DIALOG Information 
Service in Palo Alto, California. This is 
the largest system of its kind in the 
world today, but there are also other 
‘‘vendors’” offering similar services, 
such as the Systems Development Cor- 
poration (SDC) in Santa Monica, 
California. 

Common to these ‘‘vendors’’ is that 
they assume the responsibility for 
‘‘loading’’ computer tapes on their 
‘*hardware’’ system and then make the 
data bases available to subscribing users 
all over the United States, and also to 
some countries abroad. This is accom- 
plished through a network of telecom- 
munication systems, or ‘‘communica- 
tion vendors,’’ which offer special 
telephone connections between the user 
and the ‘‘information vendor’’ at highly 
reduced rates. Thus, one system offers 1 
hour of telecommunication between 
New York City and Palo Alto in Cali- 
fornia for $5 per hour. 

The final link in the system is the 
great variety of low-cost computer ter- 
minals, some of which are only the size 
of a portable typewriter and lease for 
about $100 per month. These terminals 
are connected to regular telephones, 
thus enabling the user to establish direct 
contact with the chosen data base at the 
large computer system maintained by 
the ‘‘information vendor.’’ 

Let us for a moment look at a prac- 
tical example. Some time ago I wanted 
to find out which among the major 
American foundations have supported 
projects related to or performed in the 
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Scandinavian countries. A computer 
search was made at the Foundation 
Center in Jate August 1977, and the 
results were printed ‘‘online’’ using a 
portable computer terminal and tele- 
phone connecting with the Lockheed 
DIALOG service. The difference be- 
tween ‘‘online’’ and ‘‘offline’’ printing 
is, in part, a question of cost. In the ex- 
ample quoted, I got my information 
within less than 30 minutes, but at a 
higher cost. The ‘‘offline’’ printing 
would have been done by Lockheed and 
the results would have been mailed to 
me and received within approximately 1 
week’s time. 

The search consisted in the introduc- 
tion of a series of keywords, namely: 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. The 
search covered the period of 1972 (when 
the file started) until August 1977. By 
the introduction of these keywords, the 
computer could immediately pinpoint 
56 ‘‘hits’’ from the total file of more 
than 40,000 entries. These were then in- 
stantly printed online, which took less 
than 30 minutes. The total cost of this 
operation was $27.11, divided in the 
following manner: 


Fee for access to the data base: $25.02 
(based on a rate of $60 for online 
connect time to Foundation Grants 
Index). 

Fee for telecommunications: $2.09 
(based on a rate of $5 per hour). 


If I had taken my time to get the same 
information printed offline and mailed 
to me, the total cost would have been 





For further information about 
The Foundation Center, contact 
Thomas R. Buckman, President, 
The Foundation Center, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 











approximately $17-18, depending upon 
the exact amount of connect time used. 

What did I get for my money? Well, 
first of all I had only used about 1 hour 
of my time to get all the information 
that was available on my subject. I 
could certainly have done more or less 
the same thing by looking through a 
large stack of publications, containing 
the 40,000 references, but it would have 
been a forbiddingly time-consuming 
task. Also, there would have been a high 
likelihood that I would have missed a lot 
of information, due to various human 
factors. 

Having received the online printout, I 
spent a couple of hours analyzing the 
data, which provided me with the in- 
formation on the table on this page 
about the area of funding in which I was 
interested: (The actual names of foun- 
dations and recipients have been left out 
here, but the statistics speak for 
themselves.) 

The computer printout thus provided 
me with multi-faceted information 
about each of the 14 foundations, in- 
cluding the amounts of individual 
grants; to whom it was given; for what 
purpose; for what time period; and con- 





No. of 


Year No. of grants 


Aug. 

1977 10 
1976 14 
1975 7 
1974 13 
1973 6 
1972 6 


TOTAL: 56 


Foundations 


14* 


Total $/ year Grant range 


1,191,690 
1,757,913 
879,199 
2,108,457 
443,320 
318,380 


6,699,379 


13,265-357,000 
5,000-422,656 
6,753-450,000 
8,332-500,000 
5,000-184, 500 
5,000-140,000 


5,000-500,000 


*Accounts for foundations which have given more than one grant over the period. It could 
also be determined that 96.4 percent of the grants, with total giving in excess of $50,000, were 
given by five foundations, and therefore only 3.6 percent came from the remaining nine founda- 
tions. The grant amounts were distributed in the following order: 


Foundation No. 1: 44.1% ($2,956,312) 
Foundation No. 2: 36.3% 
Foundation No. 3: 13.7% 
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Foundation No. 4: 1.3% 
Foundation No. 5: 1.0% 
Foundation No. 6: 0.5% ($40,000) 


tact persons. It also gave me a file 
number for each grant which would en- 
able me to carry out far more detailed 
studies, if necessary, by visiting the 
Foundation Center Library. However, 
the present analysis could be carried out 
right at home with no further documen- 
tation required. 


Implications for Exchange Programs 


There are certain important infer- 
ences that may be drawn from the man- 
ner in which information about founda- 
tions and foundation grants has been 
‘*computerized,’’ and these may point 
to some of the basic requirements for 
similar undertakings in other fields. 

First, data about exchange programs 
must be gathered and carefully edited to 
a more or less uniform format of report- 
ing. The process would involve the de- 
velopment of criteria for including in- 
formation about a given organization in 
the data bank or not. Then a coding 
system of information would have to be 
developed, permitting information to be 
stored and retrieved in a uniform man- 
ner. This phase may require the devel- 
opment of a thesaurus of search terms, 
or the adaptation of an existing thesau- 
rus system. 

In order to carry out this intellectual 
work, an organization must first be 
identified which can provide the type 
and level of manpower and expertise re- 
quired for the various tasks involved. 
However, once this obstacle has been 
overcome, which may entail years of 
time-consuming work, a data base may 
be prepared and made available through 
a national ‘‘information vendor’’ sys- 
tem. Following the current trend, it can 
be anticipated that by the time such a 
data bank would be available, any can- 
didate interested in exchange programs 
would have relatively easy access to in- 
formation through an academic institu- 
tion of a library system at very modest 
costs. The undertaking would certainly 
be within the reach of current technolo- 
gy, but it would require the establish- 
ment of a system of common standards 
for reporting exchange programs in the 
United States and abroad, the lack of 
which would not only be disruptive and 
costly but would render the whole enter- 
prise ineffective. oO 
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Training Journalists 


(Continued from page 39). 


development. It records the thousand 
and one things that have to do with, for 
instance, growing more food, expand- 
ing the industrial base, selling more 
goods overseas, and giving everyone a 
fairer share of the wealth. It concerns 
itself with the continuing story of the 
struggle for self-sufficiency and well- 
being, sometimes for survival itself.’’ 

The Press Foundation is struggling 
for money, and it hopes that these 
courses or similar ones can be continued 
for the sake of informed and responsi- 
ble reporting in the Third World, and 
possibly even for the sake of American 
journalists wanting to study the devel- 
opment story as it unfolds. 

In discussing journalism training we 
must be mindful of the increasing so- 
phistication of journalists from devel- 
oping countries and of the multitude of 
training opportunities available to them 
in their own regions. The Asian Mass 
Communications Research and Infor- 
mation Centers (AMIC) in Singapore 
published a directory in 1975 listing 
some 153 programs of communication 
education, training, and research in 15 
countries of Asia. Many of the Asian 
educators have advanced degrees from 
the United States. AMIC conducts its 
own training programs, usually in coop- 
eration with other regional or interna- 
tional agencies. Short-term training is 
also provided by the International Press 
Institute, whose conduct of national 
and regional training programs in Asia 
was assisted by The Asia Foundation. 


Future Directions 


In the foregoing I have attempted to 
present those programs that have shown 
successes, failures, or promises from 
which generalizations might be drawn 
and lessons learned with reference to in- 
ternational exchange and training of 
journalists. Some of these lessons, I 
should think, would include the need for: 


1. A genuine two-way exchange, if 
understanding is to be reached and 
mutual suspicions are to be overcome; 

2. Acceptance into high-level U.S. 
journalistic programs of representatives 
of the communications media from 
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countries where the press is not free; 

3. Training for Third World policy- 
makers as well as for journalists and 
journalism teachers; 

4. Greater financial participation of 
American news organizations in financ- 
ing training and exchange programs; 

5. Greater opportunity for foreign 
journalists and communications pol- 
icymakers of differing views to be heard 
at American professional meetings 
(such as was the case at the meetings of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors held in Hawaii last May); 

6. Opportunities for more American 
journalists to study other countries in 
depth to enable them adequately to 
assess the background against which na- 
tional policies are formulated; 

7. Specialist training in subjects of 
immediate and long-range relevance to 
national development; 

8. Regional and international consul- 
tations designed to identify differences 
in approach and to reconcile them, if 
possible; 

9. Joint research on subjects which 
tend to narrow the communication gap; 

10. Means to make this research 
available to national and international 
policymakers. 


Personally, I do not believe that we 
can achieve a free flow of communica- 
tions around the world by ‘‘spreading 
the gospel of freedom internationally.”’ 
Rather, I believe with Lyle Nelson, 
Chairman of Stanford’s Communica- 
tion Department, who said at the East- 
West Center Communication Confer- 
ence that 


. . We are at a point in history when a 
new approach to the exchange of in- 
formation among peoples is of critical 
importance. The growing evidence of 
the inadequacy of many of our present 
societal forms—more particularly in in- 
dustrialized societies, but in developing 
countries as well—presents an oppor- 
tunity for a two-way flow without par- 
allel in the past. In short, the peoples 
and nations of Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa no longer need to be pre- 
dominately consumers of cultures, but 
producers and contributors as well. . . 

Yet the basic riddle of our time re- 
mains the same as it has in times past. It 
is what do we have to say to each other? 
Who is listening? Or perhaps more cor- 
rectly, who is willing to listen? And 
how does the listener, in turn, interpret 
what is being said? . . . 
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originating from various points in the 
United States, half-fare student flights 
and the best bargains in scheduled 
flights to Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America. The book also explains the ad- 
vantages of the International Student 
Identity Card (which entitles holders to 
worldwide discounts and benefits), 
information on low-cost accommoda- 
tions, international travel insurance, 
and bargains for all students and 
educators in train and car travel in 
Europe. Write CIEE, Dept. PRS, 777 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017 or 236 North Santa Cruz, #314, 
Los Gatos, CA 95030. Enclose 50¢ to 
cover postage and handling. 


Summer Programs in the United States: 
A Guide for Foreign Students, prepared 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, describes approximately 200 pro- 
grams being offered by U.S. colleges 
and universities and private organiza- 
tions in the continental United States 
and Hawaii. 

Listings include course dates, descrip- 
tions, teaching methods (classroom 
instruction, independent study, field 
work, etc.), academic level, prereq- 
uisites, and credits offered. In addition, 
there is information on housing, costs, 
scholarship opportunities, and applica- 
tion deadlines. Contains details on gov- 
ernment regulations affecting foreign 
students and helpful suggestions on 
travel and how to locate housing. Free. 
Write the Institute of International 
Education, Counseling and Corre- 
spondence Division, 809 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 


Ethnic Information Sources of the 
United States, edited by Paul Wasser- 
man and Jean Morgan. A guide to 
organizations, agencies, foundations, 
commercial and trade bodies, govern- 
ment programs, research institutes, 
libraries and museums, religious orga- 
nizations, banking firms, festivals, 
travel offices, bookdealers, books, and 
audio visuals on specific ethnic groups. 
751 pp. $45. Request copies from Gale 
Research Co., Book Tower, Detroit, MI 
48226. 
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article that problems of financing, 
translation, and censorship militate 
against the unfettered flow of published 
materials. 

What all these comments clearly sug- 
gest is that we are a long way from 
utilizing fully the enormous potential 
for international communication which 
our developing technology has pro- 
vided. 

Whether we and the rest of the world 
have used it well is also a moot question. 
The Soviet Union, for example, explains 
its censorship of American films, 
books, art, and broadcasts by saying it 
does not wish its people corrupted by 
the violence, racism, sex, and political 
ideology so prominently portrayed in 
the American media. Americans coun- 
ter by saying they are bored with the 
unending stream of ‘‘ propaganda’’ 
pouring from the Communist countries, 
and U.S. entrepreneurs insist that books 
by Communist authors will not sell in 
the United States. The Third World in- 
sists that its image is distorted by the 
developed world’s news services, which 
report on the less savory aspects of its 
society while ignoring signs of its 
maturity and progress. The news serv- 
ices contend that they report the news as 
it occurs—good and bad— but under 
our free enterprise system the media in 
each country decide which items shall be 
aired. 

We do not contend that full, or even 
intelligent, use of the communications 
media is the panacea for all our current 
international ills. As John Richardson 
notes in our opening article, ‘‘. . . ever 
more cross-cultural human encounters, 
ever more books, TV shows, and ath- 
letes exchanged will not necessarily 
improve mutual understanding...’’ At 
the same time, it does seem to us that 
the media have an enormous potential 
for improving mutual understanding, if 
only some of the problems inhibiting 
their effective use can be solved. We 
hope this number of Exchange will help 
to generate constructive thought about 
an area of international exchange which 
is too often disregarded by those of us 
who work primarily in the field of ex- 
change of persons. 
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It is a pity the hula-hoop ‘‘clinicians’’ 
(Summer 1977) did not try to gain some 
‘*International Understanding through 
Sports’’ for themselves when they were 
unoccupied chucking old rubber heels 
into coffee cans in Iran. Something 
more along their line of experience than 
trying to fathom why Iranian men who 
like each other have no hang-ups about 
kissing. Athletics, for instance. 

Had they visited the home of tradi- 
tional Iranian athletics, the zurkhaneh 
(house of strength), they would have 
found well set-up athletes of varying 
ages, clad in gorgeously embroidered 
football-style knee pants, carrying out 
rhythmic exercises that at once combine 
religion, patriotism, pageantry, and 
body building, and aim at increasing the 
longevity of regular participants. To the 
beat of a drum, punctuated by a gong, a 
poet chants Ferdowski’s national epic, 
while the men do push-ups and dives, 
hoist heavy stone shields, toss iron bows 
back and forth, and knead their shoul- 
der muscles with the prototype of what 
we call Indian clubs. At intervals they 
spin, both singly and as a group, in the 
dizzying whirl for which an order of 
Turkish dervishes is best known. All this 
occurs in a mirror-domed building re- 
sembiing a temple. To enter the pit—a 
symbolic grave— where the exercises 
take place, the Pahlavans (athletes) 
must be in a state of spiritual purity. 
They pray together before the ritual 
begins. 

Not the least virtue of this sport is 
that ancient Pahlavans never take to 
golf carts as their wind grows less. Ata 
famous zurkhaneh in Tehran there used 
to be a wizened old man who looked to 
be a hundred and weighed less. His 
ghahvareghi(Indian clubs) were smaller 
than those of the towering morshed 
(leader), Shaaban Djafari, but adapted 
to his age and weight. He was the star of 
the show. 


Charles Boewe 

Executive Secretary 

The United States Educational 
Foundation in Pakistan 


The article by Ambassador Joseph 
John Jova [A ‘‘Latin Americanist’”’ 
Looks at Exchange Programs] in the 
Fall 1977 issue of Exchange is an ex- 
cellent review of U.S.-Latin American 
cultural relations. In it Ambassador 
Jova made a suggestion that deserves 
critical attention from everyone in the 
field of cultural relations. He under- 
scored the need for an inventory of both 
private and government sponsored U.S. 
cultural relations programs in order to 
insure better coordination of all such 
efforts. 

So often those of us in the field 
prescribe the directions various ex- 
change programs should take in the 
future, yet we do so without an accurate 
understanding of the scope and impact 
of current activities. Surely a primary 
task of the new agency being formed of 
USIA and CU should be to develop an 
inventory of the U.S. cultural relations 
effort. 

A second closely related concern is 
the need to develop an inventory of the 
networks of communication—profes- 
sional associations, informal organiza- 
tions, journals, newsletters, etc.— 
operative in the field of cultural rela- 
tions. Such an inventory would acquaint 
people with already existing resources 
they could utilize. This could be another 
important task of the new agency. 


Sherry Mueller Norton 
San Francisco, California 
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